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FORD ECONOMY 


How Gargoyle Mobiloil “E” 


reduces friction-heat, carbon,and wear 


HEN a Ford owner turns to tection to the frictional surfaces is due 
Gargoyle Mobiloil““E” he nearly _ both to its high quality and to its cor- 
always gets one of the big surprises rect body and character. 
of his motoring experience. This means full protection—particu- 


larly vital to a Ford when low gear is 
in frequent use. 

Combustion heat plus , excessive 
friction-heat causes ov erheating of the 
engine, boiling and evaporation of 
water from the radiator and unneces- 
sary wear of the moving parts. Water 
is cheap. Repairs and replacements 


He finds that engine overheating— 
excess carbon forming—spark plugs 
fouling—excessive gasoline and oil 
consumption—excessive friction and 
wear, are all unnecessary. 

He finds that the Ford high-speed 
conditions need not invite frequent 


overheating. 
a ee, oe Ford economy—great under 
k : ” chide carbon need accumu all conditions—is made even greater 
Ww nov < x ‘ 
watts through the year around use of Gar- 





late in a Ford engine. 

He finds that previous fuel and oil 
consumption were unnecessarily high. 

He finds that frequent repairs and 
replacements of worn parts are no 
longer necessary. 

He secures new power, especially 
noticeable on the hills. 





reach all moving parts 
is due to its scientifically 
correct body. Its ability 
to absorb and radiate 
heat and give full pro- * 








goyle Mobiloil *‘ E” 

This has been demonstrated repeat- 
edly in all parts of the world. It 1s be- 
ing proved daily all over the United 
States— perhaps today by your next- 
door ne ighbor! 

With your oil reservoir emptied and 
refilled with Gargoyle Mobiloil “E”, 

your engine will give you 


den ce. 

Write today to our nearest 
branch for a copy of our booklet, 
“Your Ford—Four Economies in 
Its Operation.” It gives the vital 
facts in regard to Ford lubrication. 


The ability of Gar- PAN, 
goyle Mobiloil “E” to CPRSUTT S quick and ample evi- 


Mobiloils — 





A grade for each type of motor 


Domestic Branches: 





New York Philadelphia Detroit Minneapolis Kansas City, Kan. 
Boston Pittsburgh Chicago Indianapolis Des Moines 











Specialists in the manufacture of 
A M O] L OM PAN } high-grade lubricants for every class of machinery 
\ ( [ [ ( : Odbtainable everywhere in the world 
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Our Flag On the Sea at Last! 


By PAXTON HIBBEN, F. R. G. 8S. 


LUCKED at by private interests, roared at by 
anti-English shouters, beset by pressure from sec- 
tionalists, fanatics, would-be profiteers and just 
plain damfools, Senator Wesley L. Jones steered 

his bill through both Houses of Congress. Bitterly 
attacked by Senator King of Utah as “legislation fraught 
with dangers,” the Merchant Marine Act is now the law 
of the land and, in a very real sense, of the sea as well. 
What does it mean? What is it intended 


Editor’s Note-——This is the second article on the Amer- 
ican merchant marine by Mr. Hibben. The first appeared 
in Lesutr’s WEFKLY cf April 10, 1920, and advocated, 
from the practical siand point of a study of the actual condi- 
tions of merchant shipping, many cf the measures ‘nally 
embodied in the ‘Jones Bill,” now become law under th 
title of the Merchant Marine Act, 1020. 


This is precisely what the 
The “good man” is the 
war-time Shipping Boar ut an 
other and much fuller powers and the whole of United 
States Government shipping concentrated definitely in its 
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to accomplish? How much of its inten- 
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vessels and other property or interests ol 





tion will ever be carried into effect? And 
what can the citizens of Wisconsin or 
Tennessee, who never saw either ocean and 
never expect to, count upon getting out of 
it for the betterment of themselves and 
their families? 

For, after all, in the good old days before 
the war of 1812, when American clippers 
were carrying a goodly share of the com- 
merce of the world, the great majority of 
the people of this country lived along the 


This is no time for lack of courage or determination to do 
what may be necessary for the American merchant marine. 
There should be no faltering, or catering to foreign influences, 
foreign interests or foreign threats. 
American people now to carry it through, American capital 
and enterprise will supply the need if it is assured proper 
encouragement. 
—Senator Wesley L. Jones, of Washington. 


If we have not enough 
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resident” durmg the war. In a word, 
the United States as a@ government is not 

going into the shipping business. But 
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$3,170,000 





the contrary, it is ‘‘to take into considera 
tion the prevailing domestic and foreign 
rice . . . and any other facts or condi 
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Atlantic seaboard. They were more or 
less directly interested in merchant ship- 
ping. Now, however, they live in the Middle West, a 
long way from either ocean. What is the merchant 
marine to them, anyhow? 

Well, in the first place it is $3,000,000,000 of their 
money. This tidy little sum has been spent by the peo- 
ple of the United States during the war in the construc- 
tion and the purchase of ships. It is not material, now, 
whether the money was wisely spent or not. All that 
remains of it is the ships. Moreover, some $170,000,- 
ooo of the taxpayers’ money has been invested in 
shipyards in which to build part of 
these same ships. The shipyards 


under the hammer today, $3,000,000,000 worth of ships 
and $170,000,000 worth of shipyards will scarcely 
bring, together, $1,000,000,000. That is a pretty heavy 
loss to pocket just to get out of ship-owning. Under 
similar circumstances the city man who has come into 
a farm will say to himself: “That’s poor business. I'll 
hire a man to run that farm for me. Then when [ can 
get a fair price I’ll sell a few acres here and a few there 
until I can get rid of it all. Meanwhile, I might be 
making something out of the old farm, at that.” 


business man in the sale of similar vessels 
or property which he is not forced to sell.”’ 

All of which, while phraseology refreshing] ; 
Congressional enactments, is nevertheless, 
therefore, sound common sense. Two point 
(1) the Government is not going into 
game permanently; (2) the citizens 
three thousand million dollars odd have bee 
ships during the war are not going to lose over 
of that money. Important as this is, it is n 
important feature of the new law. 

The Government ships are t 


hom? The city man wants to sell 
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are also there. The money they 
cost is not. In some ways it is 
rather like the situation which 
arose after the Spanish-American 
war in respect of the Philippines. 
Suddenly the war was over, and 
there they were. What were we 
going to do with them? Here are 
three thousand million dollars in 
ships on our hands. What are we 
going to do with: them? 

The man in the Middle West 
may say: “But I don’t want ships! 
What would I do with ships?” In 
much the same way a city man who 
has come into a farm by the fore- 

losure of a mortgage may say: 
But I don’t want a farm! What 
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vould I do with a farm?” The 
obvious thing to do is to sell and 
get out. Yes, but wait a moment. 

The American ships were built 


years have been carrying American products to the world’s markets. 
less than $3,000,000,000 was spent by this country in the construction and purchase of ships. should have taught us that the 


The launching of one of the American ships built on the Pacific coast. 


The people of 
the United States are the owners of some 2300 merchant vessels which for the past three pe 


During the war no have taugi us thing 
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Panorama of the Hog Island Shipyard, built since September, 1917. 


Some $170,000,000 of 


the taxpayers’ money has been invested in shipyards in which to build part of these same ships 4 


high-sounding phrases of altruism are one thing in the 
mouths of statesmen an1 another in the world’s market 
place. In war the amenities of international com- 
merce are engulfed in the necessities of the fight for life. 
One has but to read Mr. Lansing’s note of October 21, 
1915, to Ambassador Page, to recall that the rights of 
American exporters during the period of our neutrality 
in the war were gravely curtailed by measures “ad- 
mittedly retaliatory, and therefore illegal, in conception 
and in nature, and intended to punish the enemies of 
Great Britain for alleged illegalities on their part,’ when 
no fault whatever attached to the American shippers, who 
were immensely penalized by the measures in question. 
Had we been dependent during the entire war, as we were 
before and during the early stages of it, upon foreign bot- 
toms to carry our products not only to belligerent coun- 
tries but also to neutrals, we should have exported and 
imported precisely and solely what we were told to ex- 
port and import by the great maritime nations. 





Opportunities We Have -NGssed 


On the other hand, had we possessed in 1914 what we 
had in 1812, a merchant fleet carrying 90% of our foreign 
trade, we should have been in great measure indepen- 
dent of war conditions in Europe. Our export trade, 
with the exception of contraband for Germany and her 
allies, could have continued uninterrupted, and any ad- 
ditional business in the manufacture of munitions for the 
Allies have constituted new business, the cause of added 
prosperity, as was the case with the Scandinavian 
countries and Spain. Those who wanted munitions 
would have carried the munitions they required in their 
own bottoms, and our merchant marine have continued 
our normal foreign trade. 

It is with this in mind that the preamble of the Mer- 

chant Marine Act recites as its principal purpose: 
“that it is necessary for the national defense and for the 
proper growth of its foreign and domestic commerce that the 
United States shall have a merchant marine of the best- 
equipped and most suitable types of vessels suflicient to 
carry the greater portion of its commerce.” 

The many manufacturers of the United States who 
have dreamed the up-building of a great trade with South 
and Central America and, in the past three years, have 
seen the opportunity slip by because the greater part of 
our merchant shipping was engaged in carrying military 

upplies to Europe, will attest to the wisdom of this pur- 
pose. And these manufacturers of vision do not inhabit 
the seaboard, exclusive ly, either. 

It is plain that in the event of another foreign war in 
which the United States is involved, paramount mili- 
tary considerations demand a merchant marine at our 
own exclusive disposal. But whether the United States 











is involved or not, paramount commercial considerations 
jemand that the greater part of American foreign trade be 








carried in American ships, because this recent conflict has 
lemonstrated that under war conditions the ship-owning 
iation may prescribe what may o1 

ry, neutral or belligerent, by the sim- 
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not be carried in the bottoms of which it disposes. And 
this affects not so much the man who lives in New York 
or Seattle or New Orleans, who will make his living 
exporting one thing quite as much as another; but it 
affects the men who own and the men who work in the 
grain fields of the Middle West, the cotton fields of the 
South, the steel mills of the Alleghanies, and the copper 
mines of the Rockies. For what we sell abroad, they 
produce. And the day that it shall seem expedient to 
some great ship-owning nation to say: “‘ We shall not carry 
American cotton or steel any more,” as Great Britain has 
already said: “We shall not permit Americans to own 
or control oil wells in British possessions,”’ the people who 
produce what we sell abroad are out of luck unless we are 
in position to take our goods to market ourselves. 

It has taken a war to teach us this lesson. But the 
lesson is as true in peace as it is in war—and it is particu- 
larly true in the great peace-time commercial war which 
we are now facing. In war, a great maritime nation may 
be very easily led into what Mr. Lansing called “vexa- 
tious and illegal practices” on the high seas, in defiance 
of the recognized principles of international law, by 
what it looks upon as considerations of life and death. In 
peace, if such a great maritime nation sees its commer 
cial supremacy threatened by the growing industry and 
prosperity of the United States, it may very easily come 
to look upon this fact as quite as much a matter of life 
and death as the continuance of American trade with 
neutrals during the war, to which Mr. Lansing was re- 
ferring when he described the action of one of the bel- 
ligerents as “an unwarranted and inquisitorial pro- 
ceeding.” Love and war are not the only states in which 
all is fair! The fact is very plain that unless we in the 
United States are going to be content to live on what we 
produce and to produce nothing that we do not ourselves 
require, we had better have a few merchant ships of our 
own up our sleeves in the event some nation or comb.na- 
tion of nations should get jealous of our growing foreign 
trade and undertake to put hobbles on it. 


Difficulties in the Way 


Therefore, when we had decided to sell the 2300 ships 
which the President had acquired during the war, the 
question arose whether we should sell them to anybody 
who wanted to buy them, or whether, having a real need 
for an American merchant marine, we should not favor 
the purchase of these American ships by “persons who are 
citizens of the United States.” And right away it be- 
came evident that if the latter course were adopted, and 
a bona fide American merchant marine were to be 
established on a firm foundation, it would require some- 
thing more than merely offering the 2300 vessels for sale 
and expecting American capital to rush in and !purchase 
them. For no one, American or foreigner, was going to 
buy these ships simply as souvenirs of the war; they 
would be bought to operate, and unless they could be 
operated at a profit which a prudent business man 
could readily descry, the American would continue to 
put his money in oil wells or municipal bonds or indus 
trial securities instead of in merchant shipping. 


A cursory examination of the laws governing the oper- 
ation of ships under the American flag revealed very 
quickly that the main reason why there has been no 
American merchant marine for the past century lay in 
the utter impossibility of an American, under the laws and 
the treaties that have grown up in that time, competing 
in the world’s shipping trade with the foreigner whose 
shipping business “has been built up under a system of 
subsidies and subventions which his government does 
not hesitate to grant in the interest of his shipping 
Now while subsidies and subventions are inimical to our 
national ideals, a policy of protection is not. The tin-plate 
industry was created by protection. Why not the 
shipping business? And what form would this protection 
have to take to invite not just legal American citizens, 
corporations registered in New Jersey, whose stockholders 
could be Japanese or Greek or what not, but honest-to 
goodness Americans, pre‘erably living between the 
\lleghanies and the Rockies? 


Much Money 1s Necessary 


In the first place, ships cost money. It is hard to 
find a ship of respectable size, even today when ships are 
comparatively cheap, for less than $160,000. And 
starting in the shipping business with one ship is rather 
like starting a railroad with one engine. Not many 
Americans, however, have two or three million dollars 
lying around idle with which to launch a totally unfamil 
iar enterprise. Yet it was the idea in the back of the 
minds ot the framers of the Merchant Marine Act that 
they wanted the future American merchant fleet to be 
owned by the little men, not by the great ship-owning 
corporations. 

With this in view, provision was made in the law (1) 
for a delay of as much as fifteen years in the payment 
for the vessels purchased by Americans from the United 
States, and (2) for protecting the mortgagee who 
might have furnished part of the capital for the enter 
prise on the vessel itself as security. For it must be 
borne in mind that under our marine law as it stood, the 
mortgagee, generally speaking, had last not first claim to 
the vessel which constituted the security for his mortgage 
a reversal of the usual situation on land. 1t was particu 
larly ‘‘the financial interests in this country that have 
got to stand behind any program of transferring thes« 
ships from Government ownership to private ownership, ” 
as Mr. Ira A. Campbell put it to the House Committee 
on Merchant Marine, that urged this change in the law 
Practically, the effect of this far-reaching alteration i! 
marine law is apt to be cumbersome and embarrassing not 
only to shipowners bvt to the very mortgagors whom it is 
intended to aid. If this should prove as true in practic 
as it seems inevitable to any one with sea experience, it 
can and probably will be altered. Indeed, it is not im 
probable that the financial interests, after a brief experi 
ence of tollowing vessels about the world, bailing them 
out of obscure ports where they have been forced to mak: 
repairs, will be the first to regard the solvency of the 
shipowner as better security for money loaned than a 
(Continued on page 270) 
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exercise by thinking of reindeer as meat. Alaska reindeer assure a meat supply of large tonnage to 
the nation. A herd of 1800, imported from Siberia 28 years ago, has increased to more than 80,000. 
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Mr. (ox's Speech 
HE outstanding feature of Governor Cox’s 
address at Dayton is his plump and plain 
declaration in favor of the League of Nations 
as proposed by Mr. Wilson. 

“President Wilson, as our representative at the 
peace table, entered the League in our name, in so 
far as the executive authority permitted. Senator 
Harding, as the Republican candidate for the Presi- 
dency, proposes in plain words that we remain out of 
it. As the Democratic candidate I favor going in.” 

Whether this is a fair statement of Senator Hard- 
ing’s position or not it must be taken as a fair 
statement of Mr. Cox’s position. Mr. Wilson 
entered the League in America’s name as far as his 
executive authority permitted. Mr. Cox favors 
going in all over. If elected he will do his best to 
have the Wilson League ratified, with one or two 
innocuous interpretations. 

That is good straight manly talk. It clears the air 
and makes the issue plain. The Democratic party 
goes to the country on the Wilson record and pledged 
to the Wilson program. Everybody who wants 
the League of Nations as accepted by Mr. Wilson 
and Mr. Cox will vote the Democratic ticket. 
The nays will vote for Harding. And, incidentally, 
Mr. Wilson will get his “great and solemn referen- 
dum.” 

Both parties are agreed that the United States 
must take its place as a leading member of the fam- 
ily of nations. We want no splendid isolation. We 
are ready and willing to assume our full share of the 
white man’s burden. We differ only as to the 
method. 

The Republican proposal is that we join the rest 
of the world in building up a body of international 
laws, enforced by properly constituted 
International Courts, with each nation 


paign will throw light upon the problem. Meanwhile 
he will probably decide to handle the case simply as 
an American with slight reference to political part- 
ies. In thishe will show his proverbial common sense. 

It is too bad that Mr. Cox after telling us that he 
“favors going in”’’ should suggest “interpretations” 
of the League before we take the final plunge. If 
the “interpretations” mean anything they will have 
to be made a part of the covenant and to that extent 
they will modify its intent just as surely as any reser- 
vations. These roses have different names but 
they smell exactly alike. 

We hope, as the campaign develops, that Mr. 
Cox will abandon his idea of sugar-coating the pill. 
The best way for him, as a candidate for the Wil- 
sonian mantle, is to take his medicine straight. 


No Gouging of the Public 


VERY person who boards a railroad train will 
know exactly what it means when the 20 
per cent. fare increase goes into effect. The 

ticket which now costs $5 will then cost $6. The in- 
crease in freight rates will be even greater, but 
freight enters so slightly into the cost of most com- 
modities, and the advance will be so thinly distri- 
buted, that little difference should appear in ulti- 
mate cost. In the case of such commodities as 
flour and coal there will be an appreciable differ- 
ence. For example, a 40 per cent. increase will 
mean about 33 cents on a barrel of flour from Min- 
neapolis to Philadelphia, while the increase on coal 
will be from 75 cents to $1.35 a ton, according to dis- 
tance. On the other hand, it has been estimated 
that the rate advances would justify only a ten- 
cent advance in the retail price of a suit of clothes, 
five cents in a pair of shoes, less than one cent per 


pound in the case of beef, and one-fourth of a cent 
in the price of a loaf of bread. The railroads will get 
a total advance of a billion and a half dollars, a 
sum which will enable them to make much-needed 
improvement in equipment and service. Every 
time an individual buys a ticket he will be reminded 
of the contribution he is making to this vast sum. 
Perhaps he won’t object very strenuously when the 
promised improvement begins to materialize. He 
will object with a good deal of vigor, however, if the 
attempt is made to multiply the freight advances 
four or five times before presented to the public foi 
payment. When the advance allowed by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission is distributed over the 
stupendops tonnage carried by the railroads, its 
effect upon such small units as a loaf of bread, a 
pound of meat or a pair of shoes is negligible and the 
Government should be ready to check immediately 
any effort on part of producer, manufacturer, mid- 
dleman or retailer to victimize the public. 

It is well to remember, whenever we are called upon 
to pay higher railroad rates, thatthe roads need the 
money to avert disaster, and that if they are enabled 
to prosper their prosperity will have a marked 
influence for good all over the land. The increased 
income which they have been awarded should prove 
eventually to have been for commerce and industry 
an investment repaid many fold. 


Learn to Play 


N both athletics and play the city child is far 
] ahead of his country cousin. The country boy 
gets plenty of exercise about his work, but it 
lacks variety and fails to produce all-around devel- 
opment. The major or fundamental muscles are 
overdeveloped, to the neglect of the finer or accessory 
muscles. In the army camps it was 

found that in those forms of activity 





free to act as it sees fit within the scope 
of these recognized laws. 

The Democratic method is to tie our- 
selves up in a political organization to 
be governed by a written constitution 
known as the Covenant of the League 
of Nations; our freedom of action to be 
deiermined by vote of the various par- 
ties to the plan. 

Under the first plan we should oper- 
ate under the Common Law of Nations 
interpreted and enforced by courts sup- 
ported by the public opinion of the 
world. Under the second scheme we, 
in common with other nations, should 
surrender, at the beginning, a part of 
our sovereignty and submit ourselves to 
a new world authority backed by force. 

Our statesmen of the two major 
parties are convinced, or seem to be 
convinced, that they are right. It is 
plain to them that Mr. Harding is 
fighting the autocracy of the Presi- 
dent while Mr. Cox is breaking a pa- 
triotic lance against that monster of 
iniquity, known in Democratic circles 
as the “Senatorial oligarchy.”’ 

The ordinary American voter is not 
so certain. The whole situation looks 
to him too vast and complicated to be 
setiled by a striking phrase. He wants 
his country to do its full duty by the 
rest of the world but he is not sure as 
to what that duty is, and he is still more 
uncertain as to what will turn out to be 








requiring the action of the whole body 
young men from the farms reached the 
stage of fatigue sooner than youth from 
the city. When it comes to play, the dif- 
ference between city and country reared 
young people is even more marked. 
The ordinary routine of the farm offers 
scant opportunity for play. To offset 
the drabness and monotony of rural life, 
country children need games that are 
joy-producing and mentally exhilarating. 

The Playground and Recreation As- 
sociation of America has been active in 
this field for years. The War Camp 
Community Service was an adaptation 
of the methods of this Association. The 
National Physical Education Service is 
another branch of the parent Associa- 
tion. The schools, also, have a fine 
chance to develop rural recreation and 
health, and the Bureau of Education 
of the Department of the Interior is 
studying the problem. The church 
has a wonderful opportunity and re- 
sponsibility in the same connection. It 
will have to compete with the unregu 
lated dance hall and the uncensored 
movie of the small town, but the results 
in character will be tremendous. It is 
significant that Union Theological 
Seminary has sensed the need, and has 
founded an assistant professorship, the 
duty of which will be to teach students 
for the ministry how to play. The 
church will enter a new era when pastors 











the best method. He is hoping that the 
public discussions of the impending cam- 
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Drawn by W. A. ROGERS 


Looking for foreign trade? Look behind you, Sam! 


are competent to organize and direct 
the play life of their parishes. 
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Our Battered Pr.z A 


The 22,000-ton dreadnought Ostfriesland towing the 
cruiser Frankfort into New York harbor. Together with 
the destroyers V-43, S-132 and G-!02, they were allo- 
cated to the United States in accordance with an agree- 
ment reached by the Allies in regard to the disposition 
of Germany’s war vessels. The Ostfriesland, despite 
the battering she received at the great Battle of Jutland, 
crossed the Atlantic under her own steam; but the 
other fighting craft had to be towed. All five of the 
historic vessels must be destroyed within eight months. 


The French in Syria 


A few days before sending his ultimatum to Emir 
Feisal, General Gouraud celebrated the fourteenth of 
July by riding through the streets of old Beyrout, 
Syria. He is seen here riding at the head of his 
troops with General Goybet, who started two days later 
for Damas. Before reaching his objective Goybet’s 











skirmishes. On one day’s march the French cover 

eighteen miles across most difficult, broken country 

which fact, however, did not prevent them from 
marching quite smartly down the streets of Damas 








Trouble in Denver 


Striking street-car umployees and their 
friends did this in Denver the other day. 
The cars werc overturned shortly after a 
mob had stormed and partially wrecked 
the office of the Denver Post, which had 
opposed the strike. Numerous clashes oc- 
curred between the strikers and strike- 
breakers, and before order was at last com- 
pletely restored several men had been kiliec. 
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“Get Him, Boy!” 


This is one of the most remarkable 
action pictures ever taken at the 
classic Cheyenne rodeo. It shows 
Frank McCarroll about to dive from 
his speeding pony upon the horns of 
the fleeing steer during the contest 
for the ‘“‘bulldogging’’ champion- 
ship of the world. McCarroll’s 
companion is the “Hazer’’ whose 
job it is to keep the terrified animal 
headed straight. After the jump 
the bulidogger throws the steer, time 
being counted from the start until 
the anima! is lying flat. Count the 
feet which are touching the ground 
in this snapshot. 
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Canada Wants the Cup 


ani On learning that Sir Thomas Lip- 

ton would not again try to lift the 

America’s Cup until 1922, Alexander C. Ross (above), a wealthy Cana- 
dian, sent a challenge to the New York Yacht Club in behalf of the 
Dominion. According to Mr. Ross’s plan the money needed to defray 
the expenses of the challenger is to be raised by popular subscription. 
It seems probable that the challenge will be accepted and the races held 
in1921. The last (and only) time a Canadian boat figured in the Classic 
was in 1881 when the Americaa iron sloop Mischief twice defeated the 
sloop Atalanta. The cut at the right appeared in the issue of 
LESLIE’S of November 9, 1881, and shows the finish of the first race. 
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In Defense of Poland 


According to recent dispatches 
from Poland the famous “ Bat- 
talion of Death’’ (composed of 
women soldiers and augmented 
of late to considerably more than 
a battalion) has suffered many 
casualties during the fighting 
between the Bolsheviki and the 
Poles. Here some of the fighting 
members of the “softer sex”’ are 
shown at artillery practice. It 
is said that a number of Amer- 
icans belong to the Battalion. 
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As It Was in Other Days 


A scene from the pageant 
which was staged at South- 
ampton, England, to cele- 
brate the sailing of the Pil- 
grim Fathers in the May- 
flower. The caption accom- 
panying this picture sent 
from England read: “ John 
Alden in the Stocks and Pris- 
cilla’’—information which we 
somehow think is incorrect! 


In Memory of “Abe’’ 


Lloyd George delivering an 
oration at Central Hall, 
Westminster, on the occasion 
of the unveiling of the Lin- 
coln statue by the Duke 
of Connaught. Behind the 
speaker former Ambas- 
sador Bryce appears, 
and at his right Elihu Root. 


Snapped in Berlin 


Field-marshal von Hinden- 
burg, wearing court mourning 
and carrying his marshal’s 
baton, leaving the ‘‘Friedens- 
kirche” in Berlin imme- 
diately following the cere- 
mony attendant upon the 
funeral of Prince Joachim of 
Prussia. The youthful Prince, 
who was the Kaiser’s favor- 
ite son, committed suicide. 
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A Gift to France 
Members of the Supreme Council, Knights of 
Columbus, viewing a model of the beautiful 
Lafayette statue to be presented 
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To ‘Resist Advance 


















The Bolshevist Goal 


Warsaw, with Polish troops drawn up 
in one of the principal squares. The 
United States has declared for the 
maintenance of the territorial integrity 
and political independence of Poland. 











A Returned Son 


Edward S. Witkowski, former presi- 
dent of the Polish Citizens’ Committee 
in New York and vice-president of the 
Union Liberty Bank, addressing 
an audience of Polish officers in the 
military hospital grounds at Warsaw. 
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“Their’s Not to 


Polish infantry on its way 
front. The type of common sol- 
the dying, when rulers fall out 
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A Jaunty Squad of Polish Cavalry 1914 Scene 
Their uniforms, common enough prior to 1914, now look Napoleonic in their military The smile, the wave of adieu, as th 
style, particulaily the shakos. These men are of the cavalry of Prince Joseph Poniatowsky. spirit was less in evidence when the 
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‘As Poles Prepared : | ‘5 a Tr 
of Lenine's Army | | | 








Veterans of 1914 


Scarcely off with the old war, they are 
on with the new. Colonel Zawadzki 
(with drawn sword) is the military 
commander of the City of Warsaw. 
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Poland’s President 


Joseph Pilsudski reviewing the Polish 
army. Behind the elbow of his salut- 
ing arm is Paderewski, former Pre- 
mier, his hair showing, if not his face. 
That Pilsudski had committed suicide 
was recently rumored in dispatches. 
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Are Reenacted Polish Officers Attending a Military Mass 


p train pulls out. The holiday Cardinal Kakocoski is seen officiating on the steps of Warsaw’s largest house of we 
boomed close to Warsaw. The latter, originally Russian, has been transformed into a Roman Catholic 
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Noone Grew Before 
cA Specialist In Humans 


By ALBERT SIDNEY GREGG 


Making Jobs Where 


Flis Business Is Ltons 


By GERALD BEAUMONT 















RS. LAOTTO A. FOSTER, assistant 

to Victor Sincere, general manager of 

a the Bailey Co., Cleveland, O., is prob- 
ably the only woman in America who is 
assistant to a department-store general 
manager. She supervises a_ selling 
force of a thousand men and women, 
and with the exception of a few 
buyers, she “hires” and ‘‘fires” 

as occasion may rejuire. Her 
big specialty is the develop- 
ment of “human material” 
into effective salesmen and 
saleswomen. She is very 
successful in fitting the 
individual to the right job. 
Mrs. Foster owes her 
present position to a dif- 
ference of opinion with 

a department manager 

when she was a Clerk. 

She had been in business 

with her husband in Glen- 

ville, then a suburb of Cleve- 
land, but now a part of the 
city, but they sold out and she 
got a job as saleswoman at 

Bailey's in the chinaware depart- 

ment during the holidays. After 
the Christmas rush was over, she re- 
mained as a regular saleswoman, and 
stayed with the store for several years. 

As time passed, however, strong differences 
of opinion developed between Mrs. Foster and 
male, lion skin. the head of the department—a man. He allowed 

Bruce has just settled in a new home, the children are , himself to be overloaded with unsalable stock, and she 
well provided for, and he says he has discovered the Jay C. Bruce, his dogs, and a 150 pound Cali- protested, but without effect. Finally she decided to 
best sport in. the world fora man and his dog, always fornia ‘“‘cat’”? which is bread and butter to him. resign. With that resolve in mind, she sought the office 
providing one has the right kind of dog. of Victor Sincere, formerly a Chicago 

Bruce attributes much of his success to lawyer, who had been given an interest in 
his faithful hunting partner, Eli, a canine the store, and was being broken in as 
freak who received from his mother the manager. Sincere believed in the ‘“open- 
courage of the airedale and from his father door policy” in dealing with his associates, 
the sagacity, caution, and trailing ability and when Mrs. Foster came in he gave her 
of the collie. Other puppies in the same a friendly welcome. 
litter showed no aptitude for the sport in “T have come in to tell you I am going 
which Eli has become a past master. to quit,” she exclaimed when her turn 

Hunters and forest rangers who know came to speak. 

Bruce and Eli say that the mountain lion “What’s the trouble?” inquired Sin- 
doesn’t live who can get away from the cere sympathetically, and with his bright- 
pair if they cross its trail within four hours est smile. 

in the summer time, or twelve hours in Then she told her story. It was brief 
winter. Eli is a cold trailer, silent, intel- and pungent, but it revealed a good deal 
ligent and resourceful, and he works in to the manager. Sincere induced her to 
complete understanding with his master, talk about business matters in general, and 
and with Ranger, a three-year old black- store conditions in particular. He had 
and-tan hunting partner that is rapidly noted that she was not an ordinary clerk. 
achieving a reputation on his own account. At the conclusion of the interview, he said: 

Bruce’s hunting grounds extend the ‘“T am sure there is a place for you in 
length and breadth of California. He and this store where you can work and be 
his dogs travel in a flivver wherever the happy, but before we decide that question, 
cry for help comes. Then, from the nearest I want you to do something for me.” 
ranger station they pack into the lion Her eyes brightened with interrogation. 
country. ‘Go home, and after you have rested a 

()n the theory that a mountain lion must while, write me a letter. In that letter I 
kill at least fifty deer a year for subsistence, want you to tell me how to run this store— 
Bruce figures that his 70 pelts represent a how you think I ought to do it. Be per- 
saving of about 3,500 deer, to say nothing fectly frank, and go into details.” 
of their progeny. ‘All right; I’ll do it,” she replied. 

Some of his experiences sound like movie In about ten days, Sincere received the 
scenarios. For example: Finding tracks of promised letter. It was lengthy and very 
two lions one day, he went back to his cabin specific. It covered about everything 
and found that his wife and Eli were away. from the top floor to the basement. The 
Leaving a note asking that Eli be sent after manager saw himself in that letter as he 
him, Bruce picked up his rifle and started had never seen himself before. One criti- 
aiter the lions, unaware that Mrs. Bruce cism that impressed him deeply was that 
the evening before had emptied the he was giving too much attention to store 
weapon of cartridges for the safety of the details himself, and not enough time to 
children. matters of general policy. Coming from a 

Bruce trailed through snow for half a former clerk, such a criticism was illu 
mile, slid down a bank and dropped within minating. He decided that a woman who 
iteen feet of two lions crouching on a revealed such an understanding of what 
boulder over ahill. His rifle clicked futile- “ought to be” would make a good assis 


lion hunter of Jay C. Bruce, whom the State of 
California now pays to do nothing else. 

Bruce was born and brought up a California 
woodsman. He knows the Sierra as a 
man knows his kome. In the winter 
of rors, while running a sawmil 
near the Yosemite Valley, blood 
poisoning developed from an in- 
jury, and he failed on the con- 
tracts on which he and _ his 
wife and their four small chil 
dren depended for existence 
Winter came on and snow 
blocked the roads out of 
the Valley. Things looked 
bad. His wealth consisted 
of a Winchester carbine : 
and a yellow dog. : i 

Bruce reflected a while, 2 
picked up the gun, whistled 2% 
to Eli, the dog, and went out 
to hunt lions. That winter 
he got eleven. Since then, 
man and dog have accounted 
for seventy, to say nothing 
of over two hundred wildcats. 
From the State Fish and Game 
Commission, Bruce gets a yearly 
salary and permission to keep all 
pelts, for which there is a growing 
demand from furriers and taxidermists. 
In addition there is a bounty of thirty 
dollars per female, and twenty dollars for a 


| lr was an attack of blood poisoning that made a 





iy. The lions looked at the hunter and a . Md tant; and so she was given that position. — 

snarled. Bruce was helpless but he re ae , —_ etme What Mrs. Foster is today is the result of 

turned their stare. The faint voice of Eli She told the manager how to run the store, a gradual evolution. Little by little, Mr. 
Cuncuded on page 209) and thereby got a well-merited promotion. (Concluded on page 269) 
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Odd Facts in the World of Scicnce 


Edited by HEREWARD CARRINGTON, Pd. D. 


A Machine for Testing 
Sole Leather 


HE United States Government has lately 
undertaken a number of ingenious 
“tests”, in order to try out the quality 

and durability of various articles, and the ac- 
companying photograph shows us a newly per- 
fected device for testing shoe leather. Pieces of 
sole leather are fastened to a revolving wheel 
and this in turn rubs against a sanded belt, 
driven over another revolving wheel—the 
juantity and quality of the contact being 
calculated as approximately the same as a man’s 
step would be, if moving the shoe along the 
ground, in a series of “steps.” The number 
of ‘‘steps” with such 
a shoe composed 
of this leather could 
make without 
wearing out is 
therefore easily cal- 
culated; and the ex- 
cellence of the leather 
can be judged accord- 
ingly. This is only 
one of a series of simi- 
lar machines which 
Uncle Sam is devising 
for testing materials 
of all kinds, now being 
placed upon the 
market. 


4 SES 


0A New 
Wireless 
Telephone 


RANSATLAN- 

TIC _ wireless 

telephony, and 
achain of wireless tele- 
phone stations which 
will reach round the world—that is the object of electricians 
nowadays. Only recently a number of remarkable experi- 
ments were successfully undertaken, by which wircless _ tele- 
phone speech was picked up between America and England, 
and from ships passing several hundred miles off coast; and there is 
every likelihood that in the very near future transatlantic tele 
phony will replace the older telegraph stations. Not only that, 
but the station and apparatus are constantly becoming smaller and 
more compact; so that, whereas a few years ago apparatus weigh 
ing hundreds of pounds would be required, in addition to aerials 
measuring hundreds of feet in extent, we now are enabled to em- 
ploy only a couple of small boxes, which can be carried in hand- 
bags, and no aerial at all. The accompanying illustration shows us 
one of the latest and smallest of these devices, invented by Mr. 
F. O. Read, by which experiments are to be carried out in an 
ittempt to talk from England to Australia. It will be seen at 
once how small and compact the apparatus is. It can be carried 
in the hand, and measures only 11 x 513 x 4 inches, and is 
especially adapted for use by amateurs. The “audion” bulb, 
which has replaced enormous and powerful spark gaps, can be 
seen on the nearer instrument. ‘This resembles a small nitrogen 
electric light, and makes no sound at all when the key is pressed, 
or when incoming signals are received; and the remarkable part of 
the device is that it is capable of transmitting or receiving signals 
ver miles of intervening space! Also, instead of the cumbersome 
erials which used to be employed, the small square frame (resem- 
ling a picture frame) in the rear, wound inside with wire, is all the 
erial that is necessary for ordinary distances. The receiving ap- 
varatus is here shown in operation. 


“A (lock That Talks! 


INCENT PINTO, of Philadelphia, has recently devised a 
clock which fathers all over this country may find useful! 
Inside the clock there is a separate mechanism, and when 

the hands of the clock peint to eleven this mechanism is set into 
yperation and a voice issues from the clock, saying, “Eleven 
clock; time to go home!” Thus are callers upon his eighteen- 
vear-old-daughter apprised of the hour, and a gentle hint is given 
‘hem that it is about time for them to depart! The hour-hands of 
the clock are so adjusted that, when the hour of eleven is reached, 
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By means of this small apparatus, it is hoped that 
transatlantic wireless telephony will soon be possible. 
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Testing the dura- 
bility of your shoe 
leather. A newly 
devised machine 
which tells the 
number of “‘steps”’ 
a shoe can teke. 














@ vxvenwoos 
“Eleven o’clock; time to go home!”’ says 
this clock to callers upon the daughter! 


contact is established with a phonograph 
clock, on the record of which the fatal ra rel 
The clock is abcut the size of a grandfather’ 


though, according to the inventor 


in Italy, it could all be packed int 
clock. Mr. Pinto has also fitted up | 
will call the hours, the half and 

to chimes. A photograph of tl 


he rewith. 


‘A Simple Test for Your 


Electric (urre nt 


HE electric current generated 

houses, and sent through the lin 

otherwise supply a city or to 
one or two kinds—the continuous or Dj) 
cemmonly known as D. C., or the A 
known as A. C. In the former of t} tl 
current is constant, whereas in the s« 
rent is not constant but ‘‘alternates” b 
rapidly—of course with incredible rap 
is immaterial to the housekeeper which ty] 
uses; but there are oc asions W her i 
—since certain instruments can only be 
current, and not on the other, etc. Thus 
put on the market will only run on an alter 





How to test your electric light current 
and tell whether it is D. C. or A.C. 














all these forms of electricity differ i 

they are yet (so far as we know ‘ 
thing—electricity, in its various forms or ex] 
Franklin first showed us that the elk 

the same thing as /ightning, which is merely 
discharge on a big and powerful scale. Wher 





clouds,” having opposite charges, come into proxi 
“discharge” takes place, and a “spark” 


i t 


lightning results. 


and if you have D. C. in your heme, you will find that the mach 
not “work” at all, and probably blame the machin rh 
matter is that it is the wrong kind of current. hes S 
converted into the opposite current by suitable devices. Th 
C. can be transformed into an A. C. by a suitable “interrupter 
another device will convert an nto a D. ¢ Ho 
you going to tell which current \ ( yo B 
little device! Take an ordinary b rseshoe r p 
it to the filaments of an electric lb yulb) v h 
lic hted. It these are st idilv attra itotn L 1) 
rent”; whereas it the filaments vibrate.you have an “ Alternating( 
This is a simple little test which may ke found very useful on o 
rhis form of electricity is kn s current e] 
erated in a powel house by means of hug 
mos.” Whenever you cut lines of magnetism 
generate an electri irrent, and whenever 
an electric current you generate mag! 
however, is quite di erent from so-calli el 
which exists as ‘“‘ charges surfaces « 
clouds, or on the surface of the earth, etc 
huge charges of electricity in the ai 
pheric electricit ich are the 
torms. In such ses, the upper 
mosphere are charged with one ( 
tl [ f the earth with an opposit 
or negative, as the case may bh¢ J 
“generated” by rubbing certain substar 
have what we call frictional electr R 
of amber, or a piece of sealing-wax, or a g 
generate this form of electricity. A1 
ing experiments may be tried in this way. M 
bing the rod of glass over the coat-sleeve 
frictional electricity, and this may be test 
it above a number of small pieces of pay 
jump about or adhere to the rod. St 
cause of much trouble with motion pict 
photographer knows! It isa rema1 g 
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T he Blessines of the FI. (. of 1 


Features of this Era of Soaring Prices Which Are Taking the Tear Out of Proftteer 


By (COLLIN DAVIS 


I/lustrated by TONY S. {RG 











“A glass of milk suffices now.”’ 


WORD for the profiteer, or in other words let me 

see if I can help to disentangle the legs of that 

P é old man.of the sea known as H. C. L. from the 
neck of the L. S. P. I have been one of the 

loudest shouters against this little old man and have 
claimed that the sore in the soaring prices hurt my class 

-the man with the pre-war income—more than any 
other, or did until I commenced to figure how I really 
am coming out. I find I am not broke yet, and wonders 
upon wonders, I seem to have more money than I ever 
had in the easy-going days of the past. J now look 
upon eighteen-dollar shoes, twelve-dollar hats, one 
hundred-dollar suits, twenty-five-cent sugar and eighty- 
cent lamb chops, et cetera, et cetera ad libitum with the 
complacency of Omar Khayyam or an old man in the 
poorhouse. High prices trouble me not; in fact they 
to have helped me swell my always modest and 
sometimes shrinking bank account. 

I live in the suburbs, or did until a few months ago, 
ithin a twenty-minute walk from the eight-twenty- 
eight morning train. The fare by trolley to the depot was 
five cents. I spent sixty cents a week. The grasping 
profiteering trolley company raised the fare to seven 
cents. Such a high-handed exhibition of predatory wealth 
made me very angry, and I walked. I was not out 
the extra four cents a day, but in sixty cents a week or 
ibout thirty dollars a year. Saving number one— better 
general health, disposition and appetite owing to the 
rhis is what the seven-cent fare did for me 


seer 








exercise. 


Yesterday—and Today 

Single-fare rides to the city used to be twenty-five 
cent The Adamsonized and McAdoodled railroad 
jumped the fare to thirty-eight cents. My wife used to 
go into town about once a week, but we never bothered 
to buy a fifty-ride ticket. This meant when the year 
rolled around one hundred and four rides and twenty-six 
dollars and twenty-five cents. We will now buy two fifty 
ride tickets for twenty-three dollars and save the differ- 
e. Small it is true, but, a saving nevertheless; in fact, 
quite enough to keep me fora year in collars whose price 
has shot upward as straight as an arrow to thirty cents 


e! 


when they used to be two for a quarter in quarter sizes. 
But I am referring to mere trifles. I will take something 
rth while and show a saving for a man on a moderate 


WO! 


income in quite a chunk— the midday luncheon. 

In the good old days of long ago when Bill the Kaiser 
resided in Potsdam— though now no one gives a damn 
where he resides—I paid fifty to sixty cents for my lunch, 


8 


and with a cocktail and tip from sixty to ninety; at least 
two hundred and f fty hard-earned American bucks a year. 
The same lunch today, or rather a sadly different one, 
but with the same alluring bill-of-fare titles and without 
a cocktail costs a dollar or more. The high-priced noon- 
day luncheon of today isa boon to mankind; it will add, I 
am sure, several happy and peace/ul years to my life before 
that bourne, from which no traveler returns—except 
occasionally by the route of the Ouija board— is sought; it 
is the first aid to my digestive organs; it is the implacable 
enemy of my doctor; it eliminates that tired and drowsy 
half hour about three in the afternoon; it sharpens my 
appetite at night for the dainty dishes my wife prepares 
for me, but which I formerly merely toved with, pretend- 
ing I was hungry; it brings good cheer ard the joy of 
living to the evening repast at home; it pu 
my wife and constantly encourages her to become even 
Fant y Farmer’s Cook Book 


— 
Sire jake with 


a more diligent student of 
and it saves me some two hundred odd ducats of the 


realm per annum. 
W elcome, the 20-cent Lunch! 


The extremely expensive noonday luncheon does all 
of this and more—simply because I don’t eat it. A 
glass of milk, an apple, or a plate of soup at the slight 
cost of twenty or thirty cents suffices now. <A simple 
repast ol this character means closer attention to business 
in the afternoon with more profits if you area buccaneer 
ing profiteer or perhaps an increase In salary if you are 
just a wriggling worm as | am, because you can keep 
awake. And the cocktail! The great American army 
and navy forever and star-spangled banner cocktail that 
this pirate crew of drys have shoved up in price to one 
dollar when it used to be, alas, but fifteen cents or two 
Think of the savings now! ‘Take your 


for a quarter. 
That evening visit to 


pencil and figure them out! 
Reilly’s, who knew just how to mix your Dry Martini, 
your Bacardi, your Clover Club or whatever mystery you 
were bugs on, is now but a memory or rather a nightmare 
of those expensive days of the past. If you still consider 
yourself a free-born American citizen with the right to 
eat and drink, particularly drink, you may occasionally 
buy, as I do, a dollar libation just to assure yourself in the 
evening’s red glare that the Old Constitution still waves. 
Suppose you do oxidize or galvanize—or whatever they 
do to you—the secret recesses of your inner man with ten 
or fifteen of them in a year; think what you have saved 
as against those profligate and wasteful days when you 
sent spinning quarters without number over Reilly’s 


moist mahogany. With the difference in hard 
cash you could buy eighty-cent lamb chops 
until the mere recital of Mary had a little lamb 
would drive you to chipped beef and cream. 
Compare the bushels of nickels you presented 
to Anheuser Busch with the twelve or eighteen 
dollars you may occasionally squander for a 
quart of smuggled Canadjan Club. Again a 
nice credit to the little old bank account. 

Then there is the overall club— the denim 
boys who paraded 249 strong in a city of five 
millions—attempting to bring down the price 
of one hundred-dollar suits. I have no sym- 
pathy with this movement, for if it is successful 
it may lower the price of a suit of clothes to 
forty dollars and mean an actual loss in real 
money to me of twenty or thirty dollars a year. 
I formerly bought two fifty-dollar suits a year. 
In the last two years I have bought one at 
eighty-seven-fifty, including an extra pair of 
trousers— a saving of twenty-six dollars in two 
years. But aside from the sordid gain of mere 
dollars my eighty-seven-dollar suit has added 
to my store of useful knowledge. My mind 
used to run to snappy business suits, nifty over- 
coats and symphonic vests. The handsome 
and correctly tailored-to-the-minute boys, gath- 
ered about two or three beautiful and charming 
flappers seated on the clubhouse steps or in the 
grandstand of an imaginary football game or on 
the golf links, always caught my eye as they 
smiled at me so intelligently from the ad- 

vertising pages of the magazines. Oh! if I could only 
look like that and dress like that!—and I would turn 
the pages to look upon others garbed in even more 
fashionable raiment to the utter neglect of wise or other- 
wise articles just filled to overflowing with live information. 


A Desperate Act 


The shoc kingly high-priced suit of today aside from 
saving me money has made me a better-informed man. 
Why one evening I deliberately turned away from the 
wenderful and beautiful miniature four-sheet ad of the 
six or seven diminutive tailors and actually read lock, 
stock and barrel the entire covenant of the League of 
Nations. What are clothes to me now, when I can recite 
article ten almost word for word! What lure has a 
belted flewing skirt tepcoat when I can read how Palmer 
put twenty or thirty profiteers in jail out cf three or four 
million arrested! What is a pair of pants exactly two 
inches above a pair of fifteen-dollar shoes to me, when I 
can now listen to an old-maid school teacher talk about 
feminism or “our bill in the legislature to raise our 
pay” and know what she is talking about! All praise to 
the one hundred-dollar suit and fer every dollar she goes 
up I get back two in educational value, as my mind is 
running less and less to clothes every day. 

High rents have also taught me a thing or two, but 
alas, L have lost money, because our landlord didn’t put 
our rent up soon enough or high enough. First he raised 
us a measly little five dollars a month. I was paying a 
furnace man two dollars a week. I let the furnace man 
go and my wife took care of the furnace—five dollars to 
the good at the end of the month, and a saving in coal 
even at twelve dollars a ton. 1 saw the landlord’s tilt so 
he raised me ten more. Hulda always did want to go 
back to Sweden. She went and my wife did her own 
work. More money for the savings bank, and how peace 
ful and happy was our little home after Hulda, or rather 
I, secured her passport for the land of the midnight sun; 
and how the roses bloomed again in the cheeks of my better 
half. You might say considerably more than my better 
half, when you consider the furnace and the ashes. And 
now that the summer has come again the saving of seventy 
five cents a week that I once paid for having the grass cut 
looms large on the horizon. I am going to cut my own grass, 
but better still, I may not cut it at all, as good timothy 
brings the very excellent price of sixty dollars a ton. 

We used to go to the theater a great deal, at least onc¢ 
a week, and sometimes twice. We don’t care very much 
for music, so we restrict ourselves to musical comedy. 
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Seats used to be two dollars or two and a half. One 
weekly trip to the bright lights, including transportation 
and a bite to eat after the performance, injured a ten- 
dollar bill beyond repair or two of them in two weeks. 
Seats have now gone to three and three-fifty and bites to 
eat—the buyers from the West only know, I don’t. We 
still go to the theater, but only once in two or three weeks, 
and when we do we forego the bite to eat. Lobster or 
crab meat a la Newburg are extremely indigestible with- 
out a stein of Pilsen. The steins stand en the shelves 
overed with dust and Mr. Pilsen wanders no longer from 
his own fireside; in fact he hasn’t crossed the Hindenburg 
line to take his ocean voyage in the wood to the Knicker- 
bocker bar cr good old Liichow’s cellar in five long 
and parched years. We formerly squandered abcut 
twenty dollars in two weeks for musical comedy. We 
now spend less than half of that amount and buy less 
popular music, consequently we don’t play our piano as 
much, so we don’t have to have it tuned quite so often. 
\ll told a saving of several hundred a year. This is what 
the three-fifty orchestra chair and the soft drink palace’s 
sky-high prices have accomplished for our family. The 
theatrical trust threatens five-dollar seats for the coming 
season. Hasten the day. We will then go but once a 
month and save more money—if we don’t foolishly blow 
in the difference on the movies. 


Those Expensive Hair-Cuts 


The price of a hair-cut bothered no man before we broke 
the heart of the world. A fortnightly trip to the barber 
even with all the trimmings didn’t put a crimp in any 
bank account in the days when he kept us out of war. 
Now from a tonsorial standpoint it is war, real war, but 
not with the Hun and yet here is a chance for me to save 
more money, that is if I want to take the chance. Fifty 
cents, before Colonel House became a household word, 
removed the straggling locks, shaved and tipped. The 
event took place about twenty-six times a year and cost 
thirteen dollars. There is a cute little hair-cutting 
machine on the market for ten dollars and fifty cents. 
If I used it the difference saved would pay for my five- 
cent weekly, but I hesitate—every penny counts in these 
days, of course, but—I am going into the wilds of North- 
ern Maine for a few weeks this summer and I may try out 
this little device. lf it turns out to be a failure, I will 
only have to face a porcupine or two who never heard of 
a haircut. Perhaps if I could lie awake nights worrying 
about the high cost of living and the higher cost of dying, 
with burial lots at thirteen hundred, my hair would drop 
out and I wouldn’t need a hair-cut, but I can’t, so perhaps 
it's me for the automatic hair-cutter. 

The saving on my wife’s wardrobe today augments 
my income quite materially. Silk underwear once set 
me back considerably in the days when the foreigner 
paid the tax. The silk night-robe used to be quite an 
item when Bryan was the only prohibitionist. Silk 
hose were not pleasant to contemplate—that is their price 

when Washington’s farewell address was still considered 


the last word in international flirtations. Now 
cotton is King The underwear and the 
hose, the night-robe and the combination, 
even the camisole are now all to the cotton 
in my family. The stenographer at thirty- 
five a week and the shop girl at sixty may 
keep the silk factories running nights, but 
we’re playing Down Mobile and other plan- 
tation ditties on our phonograph—at least 
I am, because there is a song on my lips as 1 
note the reduction in our bills. Take the 
cotton night-robe at one dollar and ninety- 
eight, fairly heavy, and compare it with the 
sleeveless and neckless flimsy creaticn of 
nearly silk at eight dollars; then give your- 
self credit for the doctor’s bills you haven’t 
paid. Will you have enough left to buy your- 
self a pair of shoes? I'll say so. 

And now comes a real saving in the clothes 
line—not on it—one vou can buy bonds on. 
I have been promising our family a wonder- 
ful set of furs and a furlined overcoat ever 
since the Republican party laid itself away 
in moth balls. Now 1 am going to welch. 
There will be no fur-lined overcoat hanging 
on our hat rack and no ermines, sables, ot- 
ters, minks, moles, muskrats or other little 
animals to pay board for in summer cold 
storage, so let the price of eggs go up. The 
grasping furriers are my friends for life. 

Food with the double owe in it, when we 
ran monthly bills was always a subject for 
serious meditation with me. It kept me 
awake nights—that is the bills did. I am 
told that what we eat has doubled in price. 
Perhaps, but not for me. By paying cash we 
are saving at least twenty-five per cent., 
leaving but seventy-five per cent. increased 
cost to account for. Meat used to be quite 
an item in our happy home. My memory 
harks back to those extravagant roasts and 
three-inch steaks; those occasional guinea - 
hens; those Christmas dinners with a turkey at one end 
of the table, a suckling pig at the other, and perhaps a 
ham stuck full of cloves and boiled in sherry in the middle. 
It is true my mouth waters as I think of those extrava- 
gant and overeating days, but I am not watering what 
few stocks I now own to pay for them. 

Once we had two eggs apiece in our family for breakfast 
when an egg was worth but four cents. While I used to 
break two soft-boiled eggs partly in my egg cup and partly 

on the tablecloth, I 
did so only because 
Ne I was a slave to cus- 

\ tom. Eggs are now six 

\ and seven cents each, 

instead of four. We 
i eat but one each and 
seve several cents a 








“There is a cute little hair-cutting machine on 
the market for ten dollars and fifty cents.” 


day which almost pays my life insurance premium, 
and in breaking one egg I now get the most of it in the cup 
—a saving on the tablecloth, because egg stains, but wait 
—we do not use tablecloths at all. The cute little doilies 
that I often mistake for napkins are quite good enough 
for us, and we save enough in tablecloths alone to pay the 
milk bill for several months. Sugar! twenty-five-cent 
sugar! Once upon a time we bought twenty pounds of the 
refined Cuban sugar for one dollar. Now we get four 
pounds for the same dollar—that is when we can. The 
harder it is to get the less we use. I am quite sure we 
consumed more than five times as much sugar in the 
good old days when we hadn’t forgotten the Maine than 
we do now. 
Varied Blessings 

The high price of sugar has also been of help to me in 
increasing my income in another direction. lf you are 
occasionally tempted to flirt with the market you like to 
pick out something that is sure to go up. I picked out 
sugar severa] weeks ago, margined at sixteen and cashed 
at nineteen. While I didn’t make enough to buy a Rolls 
Royce my profits will keep our family in sugar as !ong as 
we live. The price.of sugar is all right and it helps in more 
ways thanone. Candy! This toothsome luxury is doing 
more harm than all the distilleries in Kentucky as far 
back as Daniel Boone. The pounds of it that 1 have car- 
ried home in days gone by would sink a battleship. Our 
family has cut out candy—at least our candy. Of course, 
when dropping into a neighbor’s of an evening we may 
toy with a chocolate cream or so, but we are conservative, 
for we have learned, principally through the price, that 
confectionery is the deadly enemy of the kidneys. What 
we save on candy alone I am quite sure pays for a goodly 


portion of the vegetables we eat. And coffee! I believe 
it has gone up seventy-five per cent. I used to drink feur 
or five cups of it aday. NowlI drink one. Sixty-cent 


coffee has reformed a coffee fiend, and has made a saving 
that more than pays for our tea <nd cocoa. My wife 
now asks me to give up coffee altogether. My answer 
is: “I will if you can get our good and kind friend, 
Mr. Arbuckle, to skyrocket the price to a dollar.”’ 
Eating between meals, I was taught when I was young, 
was a very bad habit, but we don’t often follow the 
good teachings of our youth. The bottle of beer and the 


weich rarebit or the large piece of cake taken just before 
retiring, with a glass of milk, and some of the cold 
chicken in the ice-box while you tet the dog out or were 
waiting for the gas to burn off the coal before you opened 
the furnace door for the night, ran into some mor 

before the end of the vear. I have gone back to the days 


of my childhood, and when I get up from the du 


table I’m finished until breakfast. I haven’t bought 
bottle of Bromo Seltzer in two years. The amount I 
spent for Bromos and digestive tablets I am quit 
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Chapter V of “A Great Industrial Dream Come True”’ 
By FELIX ORMAN 


N THE darkened theatre I sat and saw this drama of life. It was to me a panorama rich in 

] feeling, power and significance. And the more I watched and thought the greater did I 
realize the immensity of this drama. FoI was observing, not a stage or screen, but an 
audience! 

About me, row upon row, sat hundreds of men, women and children. In the dim, shadowy 
light I could just make out the tensely interested expressions of their faces. Across the house 
I saw the silhouettes of those many people bent forward in eager interest as they drank in the 
beauty, knowledge, interest and entertainment of all they saw aad heard. 

Softly, melodiously, the strains of the orchestra floated through the auditorium, the musical 
motif harmonizing with the subjects on the screen—first an interesting news pictorial, then a 
travel picture of appealing beauty, next a diverting comedy skit, and finally, after a vocal inter- 
lude, the feature film, a drama of gripping interest. 

There were scenes from all parts of the world; and those who looked on spanned oceans and 
continents. Their transportation was a theatre ticket. 

As I looked on this great drama which is in every motion picture theatre audience, I con- 
tinued to reflect on the great impetus given world progress by the motion picture; and in so 
thinking of the ever increasing hold of the screen upon the thought of the peoples of the world the 
words of that great French psychologist, Le Bon, came to me, “* The substitution of the uncon- 
scious action of crowds for the conscious activity of individuals is one of the principal character- 
istics of the present age. Crowds being only capable of thinking in images, are only to be im- 
pressed by images. It is only images that . . . attract them and become motives of action.” 

In this power to attract and hold the interest of crowds, influencing them for the better, lies 
the great value of the motion picture. 

How the public has reacted to this appealing influence of the screen is now a matter of histor- 
cal record. No such universal power has hitherto existed in the world. One-third of the popu- 
lation of the United States, according to a well-authenticated statement, patronizes the motion- 
picture theatres, and this number 4s rapidly increasing. In other countries, the popularity of 
the “‘movies ” is fully as great, even in the remote lands where the civilizing process is yet going on. 

\]] this great evolution has come to pass in a very few years. Eight years ago, the motion 
picture had little artistic value, little beauty, and little cultural or educational benefit. Famil- 
iar for several years as an amusement novelty, it was so crude as to have had only a puny value 
as entertainment 

Then a great event took place in the world of entertainment. The Paremount Standard in 
motion pictures was given to the public, which at once eagerly accepted this remarkable transi- 
tion in screen production. The imagination of the public quickly was caught; people were made 
to realize the possibilities for beauty and artistic truth in motion pictures. And so Paramount 
productions began writing history, the influence of which today is world-wide 

“T am going to produce motion pictures that will make history in the world of entertainment,” 
Adolph Zukor had said when he established the organization that now in its wide development 
is known by the Famous Players-Lasky Corporation, and of which he is president 

‘lam going to revolutionize motion picture making, and develop a real screen art,’ Mr. Zukor 
told an unbelieving public. Jesse L. Lasky, now vice-president of the Famous Players-Lasky 
Corporation, had the same idea about the same time, and it was inevitable that these two pion- 
eers in a new art should ultimately pool their talents. Then the organization was further 
strengthened artistically when Cecil B. deMille, noted playwright and producer, was made 
director general of the corporation 

This corporation was the first to place the motion picture on a plane of high professionalism; 
it pioneered in providing high class entertainment at a moderate cost; it blazed the trail that has 
led to the betterment of the millions through entertainment with a distinct value 


What Lies Behind the Motion Picture 


yo people who “‘sit in front,’’ who are the audience—how little you know of all that goes to 

make your motion picture, of all that lies behind its creation, of the vast work, the infinite 
details, the eager hopes and dreams, the surging ambition, the enthusiastic energy that are 
poured week after week into these screen spectacles that you see comfortably in your theatre 
How little, too, you can know the fortunes that are expended in making a picture that you pay a 
moderate price to set 

Yet it is just that which makes the motion picture a big force today; it is that the dreams 
and the ambition of a group of men have made it possible for you who make up this universal 
audience to see the beautiful and the real and the true depicted on the screen, wherever you may 
live 

You may be a resident of Keokuk, or of Atlanta, or of a small New England town, or of a far 
Western settlement; but you are of that great universal audience for which the Paramount 
Standard in motion pictures was created 

Each year of its life, the Famous Players-Lasky Corporation has outlined for itself a larger 
goal to attain in motion picture production. And each year that ambitious dream has been real- 
ized. Eight years is a very short time in which to achieve an epoch-marking success that leaves 
its impress upon the entire world. Seldom in a lifetime or in one generation has such a success 
been attained. Yet in less than a decade the Famous Players-Lasky Corporation has made 
Paramount Pictures universally known and admired 

The reason is plain—this corporation has given the world something it wanted and needed, 
something that made it happier, something that improved it. 

Ever forging ahead, the makers of Paramount Pictures have done remarkable things during 
the last few months to elevate still further the beauty and the artistic and dramatic values of 
their productions. The first producers to present screen plays written by well-known authors, 
acted by distinguished players, expertly directed and artistically mounted, it is not surprising 
that they should now be gathering about them world-famous actors, authors, artists, decorators 
and technicians. About the studios of the Famous Players-Lasky Corporation any day may be 
found eminent representatives of every branch of the art of the theatre who come from all parts of 
the world to contribute to the uplifting of the Paramount Standard in motion picture production 
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Two instances alone of the utilization 
of distinguished specialists in the artistic 
field recently found much public approval 
when this corporation announced that 
Penrhyn Stanlaws and Paul Chalfin had 
been added to the art staff of their 
studios. Stanlaws is the widely known 
and admired artist, whose work has ap- 
peared for years on the covers of the leading 
American magazines. He is an expert in 
designing and decoration. Chalfin is one of 
the foremost authorities in this country in 
the field of architecture, interior decoration 
and landscape gardening. He designed the 
arches erected on Fifth Avenue in New 
York City to welcome home-coming soldiers 
from France. 

How great and ambitious are the plans of 
the Famous Players-Lasky Corporation to 
make the motion picture an ever stronger 
influence in the world may be judged from 
the words of Jesse L. Lasky, vice-president 
of that institution, in charge of production. 

“Many people may not realize,’ said 
Mr. Lasky, “that the motion picture is 
challenging the position long held by the 
printed word as the chief medium for the 
dissemination of thought. Writers and pub- 
lishers doubtless will vehemently deny this; and 
I admit that in the quick publication of news, 
the motion picture cannot compete with the daily 
newspaper, served as it is by telegraph and cable. But 
the film, because it speaks all languages in one and 
exerts a wide appeal, can reach more people all over the 
world than the printed book and magazine or the play 
of the spoken stage. I expect to see the influence of the 
film outstrip that of books and plays in a very short time. 

“Tt is an unusual book that reaches a circulation of 50,000. 
The greatest play cannot attract more than 8,000 people 
a week to the theater. Yet the same book or play put upon 
the screen will reach 2,000,000 people a week in all parts of oo 
the world. Why should authors like Shaw, Wells, Kipling, &. 
Roland and d’Annunzio restrict the distribution of their works ™ 
to the comparatively select circle of book lovers? If an author has 
a big thought, why should he not transmit it to the millions, instead 
of to the thousands? 

“Motion picture production to meet the Paramount Standard must 
have the best in every contributing element in picture-making. Just as the 
public has come to discriminate between good and mediocre photoplays, so 
the motion picture has grown to a point that demands infinitely more than 
a director, a camera and a star. And the new season, beginning September 
1, marks the crossroads where exhibitors and producers want to climb the 
road to better pictures or make the easy descent along the other road to 
mediocrity. The Famous Players-Lasky Corporation’s production department 
will continue on the high road.”’ 

Such is the spirit that animates every department of the organization that 
gives to the public Paramount Pictures. 


A Year of Achievement 


N‘ ITHING so ambitious in the world of entertainment has ever been planned as the 
4 program of production of the Famous Players-Lasky Corporation for the next year. 


The producing activities of this corporation for the year just closing have surpassed any- t] 
thing hitherto accomplished, as to the number of productions, the high standards and popu- no 
larity of those productions, and the definite advance made in the motion picture art. In bu 


view of this remarkable success of the year 1919-1920, the new year begins with plans that 
are destined to mark an extraordinary progress in the art of the screen. 

Such prophecies were expressed early in the last year, and any casual observer of the motion 
picture who looks back over the record of Paramount productions during the past twelve 
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months will concede that well have these prophecies been fulfilled. Every promise made by fF "De 
this corporation has been lived up to, and its reoord, as a new year starts, is one of which its _§ Vin 
executives may well feel proud. | | Ge 

The new production year finds many new opportunities for production on a larger and mor *En 
lavish scale than anything yet attempted. By the time this article appears in print the eastern | | *Ch 
studios of the Famous Players-Lasky Corporation at Long Island City, across the East River Mi 
from New York City, will have been completed and occupied; and improvements and enlarge- | Wa 
ments in the Pacific Coast studios at Hollywood, California, will also have been made. This *Dor 
will give the producing departments much enlarged facilities for production. *Chi 

Also there has been effected what has become krown as the “international alliance,” being | *Eni 
the consummation of foreign plans of this corporation which represent a great step forward in | , Cec 
the broadening of the film art and of its international influence. An extensive studio has been | "Dor 
opened in London, England, and another is near ready for opening at Bombay, India. Plans are Bry 
under way for production facilities also in continental European countries. F D. 

The opening of the Long Island City studios of the Famous Players-Lasky Corporation is a ; Ma 
real event in the film world. This building is the largest enclosed studio yet erected, and the ‘ Eth 
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largest single building devoted to 
motion picture production. Architec- 
turally the structure is a masterpiece. 
Greek in design, impressive in size and pro- 
portions, it suggests a vast railroad terminal 
conceived by an architect with a vision of the 
¢ service and power that would emanate from 
the building. It has an imposing entrance 
flanked by four great columns. 

Tle main studio floor measures 120 by 228 
feet, providing ample space for a dozen com- 
panies to be at work simultaneously. Above 
this great floor rises a large glass dome, and 
grouped about the sides are the various de- 
partments actually concerned in the making of 
the picture. All of the departments devoted 

to arts, decoration, architecture, etc., are 
equipped with the most ingenious and scientific 

devices. Below the main stage is another stage 

of the same size. On the second floor are the 

library, reference room, scenario department, 
cutting, assembling and projection rooms, and 
private offices. 

The dressing-rooms for the actors are provided 

with baths and every comfort for the players 

The studio is equipped with an electric plant 

involving the use of so great a current that the in- 
stallation of a sub-station which will permit of the 
reception of an unusually high voltage of current from 
the central station, has been necessary. In another large 
building, across the street from the studio, is the new 
laboratory, in which the developing and printing of all 
Paramount Pictures will be done. This building will contain 
two distinct laboratories, and will surpass anything of its 
kind in in the motion picture field. 
The London studio is one of the most complete and fully 
equipped structures of its kind in the world. There are facilities 
for five productions at one time. Here English plays will be 
made with English casts. The studio at Bombay will also be 
modern in every detail. In it Hindu plays with Hindu casts will 
be produced. 
In view of these great plans and the record of the last year, it 
is not surprising that the Famous Players-Lasky Corporation should 
have found it necessary to increase its distributing facilities to meet 
the demand for Paramount Pictures. Three new branch exchanges have 
recently been opened, making a total of thirty exchanges necessary for 
the efficient distribution of Paramount Pictures throughout the United 
States. 
A new Canadian distributing organization ‘also has been recently com- 
pleted, with headquarters at Toronto and branches at Montreal, St. John, 
N. B., Winnipeg, Calgary and Vancouver. 
So has the magic of the word Paramount in relation to screen entertainment 
spread over much of the world! 


Looking a Year Back and a Year Ahead 


“7 LOOK for the Paramount sign on a movie house, and am sure of what I’m going 
to see,’’ is an expression I have heard in many places. Indeed, this confidence 

in the quality of Paramount Pictures has become general and accounts for the ever 

increasing demand for Paramount releases. 

This is not surprising in view of what has here been related of the ideals of Para- 

mount producers and of their plans for the future. Consider what has been given to 
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\y- the public during the last twelve months by the Famous Players-Lasky Corporation. It is 
ypu- not possible in this space to give a full list of productions bearing the Paramount emblem, 
= but the following plays will indicate the quality of Paramount releases during the last year: 
that 
. Elsie Ferguson in “The Witness forthe Defense” Hobart Bosworth in “Behind the Door” 
tion Wallace Reid in “The Valley of the Giants” *Dorothy Dalton in “His Wife’s Friend” 
elve Billie Burke in “The Misleading Widow” Wallace Reid in “Hawthorne of the U. S. A.” 
> by *Dorothy Dalton in “The Market of Souls” *Charles Ray in “Red Hot Dollars” 
1 its Vivian Martin in “The Third Kiss” All Star Cast in “Everywoman” 
George Loane Tucker's “The Miracle Man” *Enid Bennett in “The Woman in the Suit Case” 
nore *Enid Bennett in “Stepping Out”’ Ethel Clayton in “The 13th Commandment” 
tern "Charles Ray in “The Egg Crate Wallop” *Douglas MacLean and Doris May in 
iver Maurice Tourneur’s “The Life Line” “‘What’s Your Husband Doing?” 
rge- Wallace Reid in “The Lottery Man” Lionel Barrymore in “The Copperhead” 
This “Dorothy Dalton in “L’ Apache” Wallace Reid in “Double Speed” 
“Charles Ray in “Crooked Straight” Marguerite Clark in “All of a Sudden Peggy” 
ping “Enid Bennett in “What Every Woman Learns” Bryant Washburn in “The Six Best Cellars” 
1 in Cecil B. DeMille’s “Male and Female” George Fitzmaurice’s “On with the Dance!” 
een ‘Douglas MacLean and Doris May in “23! Hours’ Leave” *MacLean and May in “Mary's Ankle” 
are Bryant Washburn in “It Pays to Advertise” William D. Taylor’s “Huckleberry Finn” 
D. W. Griffith’s “Scarlet Days” Ethel Clayton in “Young Mrs. Winthrop” 
is a Maurice Tourneur’s “Victory” *Thomas H. Ince’s Special “Dangerous Hours” 
the Ethel Clayton in “More Deadly Than the Male” *Charles Ray in “Alarm Clock Andy” 
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Wallace Reid in “Sick Abed 
William S. Hart in “Sand” 
Bryant Washburn in “The Sins of St 
Billie Burke in “Away Goes Prudence’ 
*MacLean and May in “Let’s Be Fashionable’ 
Ethel Clayton in “The Ladder of Lies” 
Charles Ray in “Homer Comes Home” 
Robert Warwick in “The Fourteenth Man” 
Cosmopolitan Production “The World and His Wife” 
Robert W. Chambers’ “The Fighting Chance” 
William DeMille’s “The Prince Chap” 
with Thomas Meighan 
Ethel Clayton in “Crooked Streets” 
Maurice Tourneur’s “The White Circle” 
Bryant Washburn in “What Happened to Jones’ 
Dorothy Daiten in “Guilty of Love” 
*Enid Bennett in “‘Hairpins 


Elsie Ferguson in “His House in Order” 

Dorothy Gish in “Mary Ellen Comes to Town” 

Wallace Reid in “Excuse My Dust” 

Maurice Tourneur’s “My Lady’s Garter” 

Marguerite Clark in “Easy to Get” 

Maurice Tourneur’s “Treasure Island” 

Robert Warwick in “Thou Art the Man” 
*Enid Bennett in “The False Road” 

William S. Hart in “The Toll Gate” 

John Barrymore in “Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde” 

Ceci! B. DeMille’s “Why Change Your Wife?” 

Bryant Washburn in “Mrs. Temple's Telegram” 

George Melford’s “The Sea Wolf” 
*Dorothy Dalton in “The Dark Mirror” 

Wallace Reid in “The Dancin’ Fool.” 

Ethel Clayton in “A Lady in Love” 

Cecil B. DeMille’s “Old Wives for New” 
*Charles Ray in “Paris Green” 

Dorothy Gish in “Remodeling Her Husband” 

Robert Warwick in “The City of Masks” 


Anthony” 


*Thomas H. Ince Production 

This is a list of which the producers of Paramount Pictures may well feel pr 
indication of the tendency in productions by the Famous Pla Corporatio1 
the public much hope for the future. But consider the following list of productions t 
leased during the first three months of the new season listed alphabetically: 


C rs-Lasky 


William S. Hart in “The Cradle of Courage 
*Douglas MacLean in “The Jailbird 


Roscoe “Fatty” Arbuckle in “The Round | p” 
*Enid Bennett in “Her Husband’s Friend” 

Billie Burke in “Frisky Mrs. Johnson” Thomas Meighan in “Civilian Clothes’ 

Ethel Clayton in “A City Sparrow” George Melford’s Production “Behold My Wife’ 

Ethel Clayton in “Sins of Rozanne”’ All Star Production “Held By the Enemy 

A Cosmopolitan Production “Humoresque”’ Charles Ray in “An Old-Fashioned Boy 

A Cosmopolitan Production “The Restless Sex” *Charles Ray in “‘The Village Sleuth 

Dorothy Dalton in “Half an Hour” Wallace Reid in “Always Audacious’ 

Dorothy Dalton in “A Romantic Adventuress” Wallace Reid in ““What’s Your Hurry?” 

Cecil B. DeMille’s Production “Something To Think About” Maurice Tourneur’s Production “Deep Waters 

Elsie Ferguson in “Lady Rose’s Daughter” Bryant Washburn in “Burglar Proof 

George Fitzmaurice’s Production “idols of Clay” Bryant Washburn in “A Full House” 

George Fitzmaurice’s Production “The Right to Love” —- 

Dorothy Gish in “Little Miss Rebellion” *Thomas H. Ince Production 


matists as Si 


Other productions include the works of such well-known dr: James M. Barrie, 
Henry Arthur Jones, Marie Corelli, Augustus Thomas, Channing Pollock, George Barr MeCut- 





cheon, Booth Tarkington, George du Maurier, Louis N. Parker, Ben Ames Williams, Margaret 
Deland, Max Marcin and Owen Johnson. A number of literary masterpieces will be giver 
screen productions. 

All of which holds much promise for the lover of good motion pictures 

Linking the Nations of the World Together 
“XATATIONS in the future ,” said Lord Northcliffe, the noted London publisher, not long 
since, “will be linked together by the motion picture.’ 

To which the editor of a New York newspaper added, ‘* We cannot think of anything mor 
international now than the movies.” 

These comments indicate the great world influence attained by the motion picture How well 


does this country stand in this powerful international intercourse? The answer comes from the 
editor of the London Evening News. 

“Whatever country dominates the screen of the world,” he says, “wields the greatest com- 
mercial, social and political power in the world American pictures fil] three-quarters of 
the programs in our theatres and practically dominate those in every count: 
world.” 

Adolph Zukor, President of the Famous Players-Lasky Corporation, recent} 
England, after the opening of the London studio of this corporation. His 
views he had with prominent Englishmen revealed the power of the motion picture for 
international relations when such productions are made with the intelligence bestowed uy 
Paramount Pictures. 

““When I was in England,”’ Mr. Zukor said, “I received scores of letters congratulating 
and my associates on our enterprise. The British people like American photoplays, which are 
having a tremendous success throughout the British Isles, as well as on the of Europe 
But it is quite natural that they should want to see photoplays with English settings, and with 
our new London studio we are prepared to supply them. 

“Nearly all the comment I heard while in England was to the effect that motion pictures 
made in England and distributed in America would have a most salutary effect in uniting even 
closer the two great nations in bonds of friendship and mutual understanding.” 

When we think back over a few years, this evolution of the motion picture seems almost un- 
believable. The greatness of the screen today is the result of the work of those pioneers who 
eight years ago paved the way for the upbuilding of art standards in screen production. They 
knew that good pictures must be made, and they also knew that a stable and solid business or- 
ganization must be developed to bulwark such artistic activities 

e producers of Paramount Pictures had a sincere desire to give beautiful things to th 
public; they have lived up to this purpose, and have educated the public to appreciate the 
standards they have developed and maintained in motion pictures 

So you people who make up the motion picture audiences are the ones who benefit, and 
yourselves, day after day, in enacting the drama of humanity on its upward march of progr 
and enlightenment, are playing important roles in the finer and happier evolution of the work 
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Leslie’s Weekly 


The Stlent Strike 


By CHARLES AUBREY E-ATOX | 
Editor Leshe’s Weekly 


WESTERN gentleman who was in trouble described his con 

dition as “about half way between Good Lord! and Oh, my!”’ 
From the industrial and economic point of view this fairly 

describes the condition of our country at the present time. 

The toboggan upon which so many have been enjoying a ride has 
begun to s ow down. Having struck the gritty surface of mother earth 
there is a good deal of unpleasant bumping and grinding. Some of the 
dear young people are greatly surprised and exasperated over the 
sudden and inglorious ending of their economic joy-ride. A few wise 
ones have already started to walk back. The majority are so dazed 
and breathless that, as yet, they are not quite sure whether they are 
here or there. The consensus of opinion is that it was “some ride.” 
And there seems to be a disposition on the part of the Joy-Riders 
Union to take a firm stand against}the laws of gravitation, which, having 
brought the toboggan down, now refuse to carry it back. 

[he outlook is not encouraging to those who expect to achieve 
results without a'preliminary process of investment, thought, work and self-discipline. 
Mr. Gompers has thundered from Mount Olympus, but there have been no casualties 
repor ed. He announces that the laying off of workmen and the lowering of wages will 
be resisted at all hazards. But the public generally seems inclined to agree with 
Governor Coolidge, who has the old-fashioned notion that one man’s wages means 
another man’s dividend. 

There are indications that the process of inflation has about reached its natural limit. 
Reaction is setting in. People cannot go further without facing ruin. The rich quit 
buying long ago. And now the great, unorganized and voiceless public are quitting. 
There remains only the new rich of the industrial working class. And no matter how 
senselessly extravagant this group may be in its expenditures, it is not big enough to 
sustain the economic structure of the nation. 

Under the surface there is going on a titanic strugg!e in all enterprises which require 
money. Retrenchment is the order of the day. Speculation in stocks is but a pallid 
shadow of what it was a few months ago. Manufacturers cannot get money to finance 
their undertakings. Public utilities are in extremes. The farmer stands outside the 
pale entirely and is left to finance himself as best he can. The action of the Inter- 
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state Commerce Commission in granting an enormous increase of rates 
to the railroads indicates their acute financial needs. The housing 
problem in our cities and towns threatens to develop into real tragedy 
with the coming of winter. People cannot build because they cannot 
afford to pay the prices for material. In some instances they cannot 
get the material at any price. And labor is so scarce, dear and in- 
efficient, that it puts building upon an adequate scale out of the 
question. 

In some industries, notably woolen and boots and shoes, factories are 
being shut down. This may be in accordance with dark and desperate 
plottings on the part of the idle rich to exploit, enslave and otherwise 
injure the workingman. But the example is contagious and ordinary 
folks are beginning to follow suit. Taken one at time these do not 
make much noise, but after a while the effects of their action wil! be felt 
more profoundly than anything the big interests may do or not do. 

In the ordinary home thete is a radical reaction against high prices 
and high wages which has already created a serious economic situation. We have 
been enjoying an orgy of selfishness. ‘‘Take all the traffic will stand’ has been the 
universal principle. It is not that people object to high wages. Most of us would like 
to see wages high and mounting higher. But what people are resolutely rebelling 
against is paying high prices for cheap stuff, and high wages for grudging, careless and 
wasteful service. 

There are hundreds of thousands of good American citizens who do a small business 
and who in the past have employed a few helpers. The universal complaint of these 
people, who constitute the real stabilizing element in society, is that no one will do 
an honest day’s work any more. As wages go up, efficiency goes down. 

Ten years ago a hired man on a farm was, as a rule, a dependable man. He had 
a sense of moral obligation which made him fit to be trusted with animals and 
tools. The testimony of farmers everywhere is that this dependability is lacking today. 

The farmer has to make hay when the sun shines. Unless he uses all the 
sunshine he loses his harvest. Before the great emancipation the farmer did not 
have to suggest that his paid helpers stay with the job until the hay and grain 
were safely under cover. The men felt a sense of (Conduded on page 271) 


Easy Money 


By G. Ff. 


WILSON 


Illustrated by WALTER DE MARIS 


EM BEDFORD, the one and only 
custodian of the peace and wel 
fare of Huckboro, Illinois, and 
Charlie Miller, proprietor of the 

City Drug store, were seated behind the 
stove playing checkers. It was eight 
o'clock in the evening and _ business 
was at a standstill. Just at a critical 
point of the game, the telephone rang 
and Mr. Miller had to answer it. 

“Police Headquarters at St. Louis 
want to talk to you,”’ he said, turning to 
Lem. “Must be something doing.” 

Lem hurried to the telephone. It was 
the first time he had ever received an 
out-of-town call and naturally he was 
excited about it. After the usual delay, 
he heard a voice above the hum of 
the wires 

“Ts this the Chief of Police at Huck- 
boro?” 

“Ves” shouted Lem 

“Police Headquarters, St. Louis speak- 
ing. Do you know a young man named 
Percy Jackson?” 

“T’ve known him since he was a baby.” 

“What kind of a boy is he?” 

“About the average. He’s got a good 
job keeping books for the Coal Company 
and works every day. If he wasn’t hon- 
est, he couldn’t hold his job. He brags a 
lot and is pretty much of a smart aleck, 
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but outside of that he’s all right. What do 
you want to know about him for? Is he in 
trouble 
“No, just wanted to ask about him. 
That ks for your trouble 4 
The man at the other end of the wire 
hung the receiver and ended the con- 
‘What do you know about that,” Sih : er <3 ¥ 
g I g away fi tl 
] g The ¢ of Police 
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“The Chief of Police in St. Louis wants to know all about Percy 
in disgu lel Jackson, but he wouldn’t say a word about what he wanted 
St. Louis wanted to } vy all about the information for. Wonder what Percy’s been doing now.” 


Percy Jackson, but he wouldn’t say a 
word about what he wanted the informa- 
tion for. Wonder that Percy’s been 
doing now.” 

Lem is still wondering. He was at the 
depot when Percy came home the next 
afternoon and noticed that he was wearing 
anew fur overcoat. This added to Lem’s 
curiosity. He knew, in a vague sort of 
way, that fur coats cost a lot of money, 

_ and he wondered how Percy could afford 
one. But Percy had ingenuity and had 
managed. 


A well-dressed, handsome young man 
entered the lobby of the Madison Hotel 
and gazed about, evidently looking for 
some one among the inevitable loungers 
who occupied the chairs the hotel man- 
agement had provided for its guests. He 
was obviously disappointed; for, after a 
few moments’ search, he frowned im- 
patiently and turned back toward the 
entrance. 

As he was passing the cigar counter 
on his way out, he stopped as though he 
had suddenly remembered something, and 
reaching into his pocket he produced a 
gold cigarette case. He opened it, and 
found that it was empty and walked over 
to the cigar counter to have it refilled. 
When he paid for the cigarettes, he 
handed the girl behind the counter a dol- 
Jar bill, folded twice. She rang up his 
purchase, placed the bill, still folded, in 
the cash register, and with the usual 
polite “thank you” handed hinr his 
change. 

Some time after the young man had 
gone, the girl went to the cash register 
and after a quick glance about to ascer- 
tain whether or not she was_ being 
watched, unfolded the dollar bill. 
Between its creases was a cigarette 
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paper. Printed on the paper, with lead pencil, was the 
single line: 

“Same place at 6:30.’ 

Stooping over as though she had dropped something 
on the floor, the girl rolled the paper into a small ball and 
stuffed it into the top of one of her high shoes. She then 
straightened up, smiled as though contemplating some 
future pleasure, and began to leisurely arrange the maga- 
zines on the counter. 

Remona Bellingford possessed all the requisites of a 
perfect woman, with one exception—brains. Nature had 
intended, it seemed, to produce a masterpiece, but after 
having endowed Remona with all the outward beauties of 
i Greek goddess, had suddenly tired, and left her with a 
brain absolutely void of reasoning power. She attracted 
men as a beautiful woman inevitably does; at first sight, 
they burned with a desire to meet her, but after tak- 
ng her to dinner or the 
theater, they realized 
that something was miss- 
ing. Intelligent men knew 
what this something was 
and felt sorry for her. 
But not sorry enough to 
take her out again. 

Remona did not mind 
this lack of interest. Ever 
since she had gone to 
work selling cigars and 
magazines in the lobby 
of the Madison, she 
had had more engage- 
ments than she could 
conveniently fill. It did 
not seem strange to her 
that only a very few men 
ever took her to dinner 
more than once. In fact, 
she did not give the mat- 
ter a thought. 


’ 


M®*®: LAYMAN, the 
4 man who had 
given her the slip of 
paper, had always been a 
mystery too deep for her 
mind to grasp. He had 
taken her to dinner once 
some six months before, 
and had never taken her 
out again. On that oc- 
casion he had asked her 
numerous questions 
about her duties at the 
hotel and had ascertained 
just what knowledge she 
was able to acquire about 
the guests. He had told 
her that at times he 
would like to know cer- 
tain things about certain 
people stopping there, 
and that he wag willing to pay for this information. 
He seemed unusually interested in the financial status 
of the people he wanted to know about. 

Remona secured what information she could for him. 
Sometimes by directly questioning the cashier, who was a 
friend of hers, and at other times from the men who took 
her out to dinner. There was nothing subtle about her 
methods. Her mind was incapable of that. She merely 
isked direct questions about that which she wanted to 
know, and people usually told her the truth. 
Occasionally Layman gave her twenty-five or fifty dol- 
irs; and once, after telling him of a country banker who 
had taken her to the theater and bragged about the 
money he intended to invest in stocks, he had given her a 

ndred dollar bill. 

Remona never wondered why he wanted the informa- 
tion she gave him nor why he ‘vas so secretive about it. 

he supposed, in a vague, indefinite way, that he used the 
knowledge he secured from her to some advantage to 
mself, but it was beyond her to figure out how he 

‘ed it. She was perfectly satisfied. Why should she 

orry about his personal affairs as long as he paid her for 
oing nothing. 

\s soon as she was relieve.’ that evening, she hurried 

» Seventh and Olive Streets. Layman was waiting for 

er, the collar of his fur coat turned up, his soft hat 
illed down over his eyes. 

“On time, as usual” he said, jocularly. 

rid using you?” 

“All right,” admitted Remona. ‘Only I need some 

ew clothes.” 

Remona always stated frankly what was on her mind. 

‘A small matter,’ smiled Layman. “Just listen 

sely and do as Uncle Dudley tells you to, and to- 

orrow night we'll declare a big dividend right here on 
is corner,” 


“How’s the 


stock for some time to come. 


“Tt’s about time,”’ complained Remona. 

“Business has been bad,” he explained, glancing at 
her apprehensively. This was the first time she had ever 
seemed dissatisfied with their arrangement. ‘But 
things are coming my way now. Do you remember that 
Mississippi planter who took you out to dinner night be- 
fore last, or does your mind grasp things so ancient?” 

“Sure I remember him,” asserted Remona, indignant- 
ly. “I don’t forget things that soon. He was a pretty 
nice man, even if he did spring a lot of high-brow stuff 
on me. He’s made oodles of money since the price of 
cotton went up.” 

“Did he tell you that confidentially ? 

“Of course. They always tell me things confiden 
tially. You told me to always find out how much money a 
man had, so I asked him.” 

The voung man laughed 


” 


asking fot 


“Nothing like 








“You are under arrest,’”’ declared the old gentleman, coldly. ‘‘You and Miss Bellingford won’t sell any more worthless 


"9 suppose the old boy told 


what you want,”’ he said. 
What are you 


the truth. He seems to have the goods. 
doing tonight.” 

“T’m going to the Orpheum with a bird from Huck- 
boro, Illinois.” 

“What kind of a fellow is he?” 

“ Awfully nice kid,”’ Re mona informed him. “Good 
looking and a free spender , but a terrible wind-bag. He 
hasn’t any more brains t han are necessary.” 

“How do you know?” asked Mr. Layman, suspiciously. 

“The cashier told me,” confessed Remona, simply. 

Mr. Layman seemed satisfied. 


’ OES he think enough of you to do you a small 
favor?” 

“He'd do anything I asked him to,” confided Remona. 

“ Are you absolutely sure about that? Do you know 
beyond a doubt that he wouldn’t double-cross you?”’ 

“Of course he wouldn’t. He’s in love with me.” 

“ Maybe he’ll do,” said Mr. Layman, after considering 
the matter fora moment. “ Now listen closely and get 
everything I tell you. If you miss any of it—good-by 
clothes. I want you to have this fellow come to my 
office in the Baumm Building tomorrow morning at 
9:45 sharp, and buy five -hundred collars’ worth of 
Ever Ready Tire Company’s common stock at par. That 
Mississippi friend of yours has a lot of money to invest 
in stock and I want him to buy Ever Ready Tire com- 
mon. He’s not right sure whether he wants it or not. 
Almost convinced, but not quite. I'll have him there 
when this bird from Huckboro comes in and when he 
buys some of the stock and makes a strong talk about 
wanting a lot of it I believe the old man will come across. 
He'll figure that if other people think it’s so good, he 
better get inon it while hecan. Do you understand what 
I want you todo?” 


Give that boy’s money back to him and we'll go down to police headquarters.” 


Remona repeated her instructions. 






Ihe cashier s t his hick never had ov 
dollars in his life,’’ she tinued. ‘“What’s he g 
buy it with—wind?”’ 

“ll furnish the money,” explained Mr. L 
**Now concentrate on th ‘st of your instructions. W] 
he comes in, he must s t a friend of his has son 
this stock and has been receiving |] lsome divide 
He wants to get in on a good t g himself and inte 
to buy a big block of tl toc ) he ca ol 
some ol his r urities into cis lell him to 1 KE 


strong.” 
Calking’s his long suit miled | ona He sure 
can handle the English langu 
That’s good,” grinned Mr. Layman 
is just the man I want. Now get this, Remor W! 
vou ask this bird to do this for you, don’t blurt it out lik 





reason vou 

and buy it yourself. N 

co over the whole thing. I 

want to be sure tl 

know just what to d 
Remona recited 

lesson, a1 1 did 1 ell. Mr 


Lavman seemed S 


fied He reached int 
pocket and handed her 
roll of bills. 
wy ort get a roll 
just like that for 
your own,” he said, “if 
you don’t forget | 
gum up this deal. A 
you dead sure 


bac kwards 
sured 
worry; I'll have 

Huckboro friend on the 
job. I'll have to hurry 


him. 


We tn on aon: 


1 . 93 
CLOCK, 





eigh 
Per j 
el y | 

across t t ! 
beautif Miss 
Remon: nd 
sighed col He 
was realizing one of the 


great ambitions of his life. He was dining witha young] 
whose beauty caused men to cast frequent and envi 
glances in his direction. He imagined that they were 
making remarks about what a handsome couple | 


] and th 











his companion made, and the thought cause 
glow with satisfaction. If the people of Huckboro 
only see him now, they would 1e: that he was ( 
than a mere bookkeeper for the Big Creek Coal ( 
pany. 

Percy admitted that there were smart men 
world; fascinating men who took women’s hearts 
storm; but he did not consider any of them mor 
ing or wiser than himself. Hadn’t he won the he 
Beaut Comstock, a member of the cleverest gang 
crooks in America, and hadn’t he out t yang 
when they had attempted to rob him of t 
dollar payroll? No man could have ck 

Of course his fellow townsmen would 
he had double ( rossed Beaut there by enricl 4 ot 
to the tune of one thousand dollars It I ) 


to let that information leak out. But 
that he could tell the truth about the Big Cr D 
and the automobile he had purchased so 

pened. | 


People might appre iate hin 
As he sat basking in the publi his panion g 


him, he should have be t pe: 
thoroughly contented young man. He \ é ing 
situation, but not to the uttermost. He had o 
his salary one hundred coll 
could not help thinki gy ibout it A sn ) 
voice in the back of his brain questioned what Mr. B 
General Manager of the Coal Cor p 
he found it out 

Percy had met Remo a month bef 
her 1 very desirable but very « x pe nsive 2 
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4 Mexiwo Has Other Outdoor Sports | 


eM TS 


Americanized 


Once occupied by 
the Jockey Club, 
this house in Mex- 
ico City was re- 
opened as a restaur- 








if ant, by an Ameri- 

, can. It is one of 559 
the best Ameri- : 

i canizing influences 

f in Mexico today. 

ii Incidentally, like 


home it is bone-dry. 


A Sacred Sport 


In temperate climes, 
walking is called 
walking. In hot 
countries, it is ‘‘mak- 
ing a pilgrimage” to 
something; in this in- 
stance, to Mexico’s 
sacred mountain, 
‘“*Pilgriming’”’ or 
walking, the view 
across the valley is 
decidedly worth while. 









A Perfectly Inoffensive 


A 

~~ Readers of Border news, for the p 

: ‘ believe that Mexicans practice s] 

“Fore Z clay-pigeon; but they do. ‘At the : tt 

Mexico has many 2 . Pe MC Re _ 
be political and com 
: mercial hazards, 

| and here is another << oe ao@ = seer my 


one, almost as vex 
atious a water 
hazard on one of its 
olf courses. In 
he distance is 
Mt. Popocatepetl. 


or 





The Raquetistas 
You can play tennis 
every day in the 
year in Mexico 
City. And who 
uidn’t—on such 
rts? The City ey 
, Avril sail On the Fly, or First 

, Apr il 

is here : Play ball! Or, as they say in N 
nappily in progress, ty * i rubber; the fore arm is the bat Cc 
at the left, and judge if Mexi c 
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In the Saddle 


Put a Mexican on 
horseback and he 
is at home in hi 
cosy corner. Here is 
a Sunday morning 
group, on the bridle 
path, near the In 
dependence Monu 
ment, Mexico City. 
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The Big Game 


What corresponds at 
a bull fight to “the 
lucky seventh” in 
baseball, when ev- 
erybody gets up to 
stretch, is a bit about 
bull-fighting we 
haven’t been taught. 
But then, perhaps, 
there is no “lucky 
seventh” —for the 
bull. He is con- 
siderable “ pinch- 
hitter,” however. 
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ssive Mexican Shoot.ng 

the past ten years, will be slow to 
= shooting on anything as tame as a . A Country Club 
2 traps” means just what it does here, ; K 

— fe be 4 » «a *& : would be easy to 

re ie , ee : ’ ' Lee a5. j yi all victim to the 


“manana” habi 
such a soft set 
this. The 


artificial, but the 








mainder 
. 
‘ 
Pep in Plenty 
Uncle Sam does not 
; : ssociate foott 
ml _~ ; an : ate! : 5 a i ae. ; with Mexican tem 
at : perament, 
rs ° + re aricles 
' Bounce, Either Goes there is evidence 
2 i . ca ; ep" ;: h } “ae 
) in : : x ‘ A b here that may 
bat Mexico, “pelota.”” The ball is . : ae" 4 — Gee ¥. ! make him chang 
me Compare this picture with tennis # at Ly : ere, ee py oy his views materially 
a8 can sport has wide social range. — - - , Sa TABS 
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PF? 
Hak 


Was ( asabiainca 
a Nut? 


NE by one the idols of 
tradition go “ blooey, ” 
as the saying is. Wil- 

liam Telj’s Apple and Paul 
Revere’s Ride were long ago 
cast into the trash-basket of 
Fiction; even Joan of Arc has 
been received into the myth- 
ology of Sainthood, and néw 
that hero of our happy child- 
hood, Casabianca, ihe bov 
who stood on the burning 
deck, is about to be snatchea 
from us by that reckless 
iconoclast, with an accent on 
the “con,” Mr. Irvin Cobb. 

Like the ruthless Wood 
man in the poem, Mr. Cobb 
has struck with his axe of 
satire at the very roots of 
this revered tree of our child- 


ish belief 


Oh Irvin spare that kid! 
Chop not his hallowed neck! 
He done as he was bid, 
Andthat’ssomedeed, by heck! 


Or shall we say that like a 
hungry field-mouse (hungry 


for copy) Mr. Cobb has merely gnawed through the outer bark of 
our precious tree? That is a more cheerful simile because as every- 
body knows, unless the trunk has been completely circumgnaw- ‘toons. “Dear Oliver,” he writes, 
vigated, there is still hope for the life of the tree. 

According to Cobb, the Casabianca-tree is onl 


} 


horsechestnut tree at that. Writing in t 

Saturday Evening Post, he tells us that Casa- 
bianca was nothing more than a feeble-minded 
leatherhead. If that is so then Barbara Frietchie 
was a leatherhead, and Edith Cavell, and all the 
host of those who gave up or were ready to give 


1e 


up their lives for that purely imaginary thing, an 
ideal, and what could the blessed Evangelist have 
been thinking of when he wrote “ He thai hateth 
his life in this world shall keep it unto life eternal.” 


Exactly two thousand years ago when the city 
of Pompeii was destroyed by an eruption of 
Mount Vesuvius, a Roman sentinel, just such a 
leatherhead as Casabianca, refused to desert his 
post and was burned to death for the very foolish 


reason that he was “on duty.” He is there to 


this day, standing “at attention,” in the shape 
of a cast made from the matrix of molten lava 
that enveloped his living body. 
You can see him any time if you have the 
‘ice of admission and the fare to Pompeii—and 


passport, and you may call him a leatherhead 


a | i 
i like, but the memory of his leatherheaded- 
Tl endure when sensible le Til 
es l n ire wnen sensibDi¢ peopit 1Ke VOU, 
dear re ider, and me and \lr. Cobb are forgotten 
ad i that re i of the Salurd I nine 
} 
Pp j i ol re footnote t ne ret rd ot Be 
I Fran in s e rortieth century e! ClO- 


anc [ 
eine 


Lllustvations hy the Author 
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of the humblest, ha 
ciation of the humor concealed in the well-known Mutt and Jefi car- 





SATURDAY EVENING 
POST, A post, believed by 
some to have been a hitch- 
ing-post, by others a lamp- 
post erected by Benjamin 
Franklin for. the benefit of 
Saturday Evening revellers 
who had tried all the week 
to be good. 


Speaking of Casabianca 


Nevertheless there are two 
sides to every question, and it 
is quite possible that Casa- 
bianca may have been a per- 
fectly sensible lad, whose 
only thought was to dis- 
obey his captain and desert 
his post, but the tar melting 
from the heat in the seams 
of the deck, and adhering 
to his feet caused him to 
stick to the ship. Be that 
as it may, J shall stick to 
Casabianca! 


I Stand (orrecied 
® peer LOWELL, who 


besides being a _ rare 
good artist is one of those 
kindly critics who look for 
something good in the effort 
written to chide me for my want of appre- 


“Do you really mean to say you 


think Bud Fisher can’t draw funnily? Good Heavens! And I had al- 


y a nut tree and a 





Phe decollete man 


ways credited you with a certain sense of humor. Of course Mutt isn’t 


funny nor Jefi, and the ideas never are, but 
the tree he introduces in the background seems 
to me to stamp him asa funny artist of great 
power.” ; 

I have been looking for that tree ever 
since, being quite ready to spare it (like the 
Woodman) if it is anything like as funny 
as Orson seems to think, but though I con- 
sider myself a fair judge of a tree as dis- 
tinguished from a human figure or an animal 
in these pictures, I have so far been unable 
to discover anything even remotely resembling 
such an object. 

What kind of a tree is it, Orson,anyway? If it 
is the kind of tree I think it is, it will account for 
the jokes that go with the pictures. 


Speaking of the H. G; L. 


I AM glad to hear, from secret and reliable 

sources, that the price of laundering is to 
come down, for should it have continued to rise 
while the price of collars shrinks, as I am told it 
is doing, ere long it would not pay to send our col- 
lars to the laundry, and we should have had to 
wear at least one new collar every day in the 
vear or else—what? The celluloid collar or no 
collar at all? Wouldn't that have been the last 
logical refinement of a topsy-turvy age? Votes 
for women and decolleté for men! 
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Remember the 
Horse-ShoeTread 
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You'll Appreciate 
the Security of These 





| Cord Tires 
+ T is undeniable that the motorist is more care- 
re free when driving with Horse-Shoe Cord Tires. 


He knows his tires will not skid. The little 

shoes in the distinctive Horse-Shoe tread 
grip the road so stubbornly that bad weather causes 
him no anxiety either on wet pavements or in 
making sharp turns. 


He knows that the Horse-Shoe tread is practically 
as anti-skid as chains, except in deep snow or mud. 


Aside from this security, the Horse-Shoe Tire 
user has the satisfaction of knowing that tires 
like his are used exclusively by many great business 
corporations, states and municipalities because 
they have proved that they give more miles of 
service at a lower cost per mile. , 








The nearest Horse-Shoe dealer will be glad to 
demonstrate the safety of the Horse-Shoe Cord 
Tire on a slippery pavement. He can tell you 
other reasons why more than a million motorists 
recommend Horse-Shoe Tires. 
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RACINE AUTO TIRE COMPANY, RACINE, WISCONSIN 


EXPORT DEPARTMENT, 144 WEST 65th STREET, NEW YORK 
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No. V. Ruptures by Shock 


[NotE: This is the last of a series of articles which have 
been contributed to the Motor Department, and which deal 
with the methods whereby the tire owner may cooperate with 
the tire maker to obtain the best of service from shoes and tubes. 


in 


HEN it becomes necessary to pull over to the side 

/ of the road because of a blow-out it behooves us 

/ — togivesome thought to the reason. The natural 

instinct, however, seems to be to give vent toan 

outburst of oratorical pyrotechnics that would put old Cap 

Kidd to shame. This is usually followed by an im- 

promptu oral thesis touching on and appertaining to “de- 

fective tire,’ “rotten fabric,” “guaranteed mileage,” 

“weak side walls,” and “adjustment,” interspersed with 

the names of various well-known and probably some not 
so well-known manufacturers and brands. 

In a former article we discussed under-inflation. Let us 
now discuss fabric ruptvre, or rupture by shock, more com- 
monly termed “stone bruise.” The two subjects are very 
mych related one to the other, for while a fabric rupture 
may occur to a properly inflated tire it more commonly 
happens to one that has been under-inflated. In fact, it 
may truly be classified as cause and effect. The offending 
obstacle combined with under-inflation the cause, and a 
shock rupture or “stone bruise” the effect. 

Now, as a matter of fact, the term “stone bruise”’ is a 
mere figure of speech and should not be taken too literally. 


Do You Know ? 


1. Why incorrect mixtures cause back-firing and 
popping? 


2. Why the battery which will not operate the 
‘arter or horn will still furnish a spark for ignition? 


Answers to these questions will be found in the 
next Motor Department. 


Answers to Questions in the 
Last Motor ‘Department 


. 
1. How many volts are used to 
form the spark in your engine? 


This depends somewhat on the 
strength of the battery, the, design 
of the coil and the condition of the 
electrical system. The six or eight 
volts ordinarily furnished by the bat- 
tery, however, are increased to at 
least 12,000 and probably 18,000 to 
20,000 in the average car. This high 
voltage, or “pressure,”’ is necessary 
to force the spark through the resis- 
tance formed by the compressed 
charge at the spark-plug points. 


2. Why is the horse-power re- 
quired to travel at 60 miles per hour 
nearly three times that necessary 
for a speed of 30 miles per hour ? 


Rolling resistance and internal 
friction increase at a greater rate 
than does the speed. Furthermore, 
the wind resistance offered by a car 
driven with top and _ windshield 
raised is somewhat over 60 horse 
power at 60 miles an hour, and 1s 
only 20 horse-power at half that 
speed, or30 milesper hour. At speeds 
miles per hour, the wind 
resistance is almost negligible. 
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Readers desiring information 
about motor cars, trucks, acces- 
sories or touring routes can obtain 
it by writing to the Motor Depart- 
ment, LESLIE’S WEEKLY, 225 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. We an- 
swer inquiries free of charge. 
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built in 1893. 
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It is always the unexpected that happens 
and consequently but few motorists are 
provided with the necessary first-aid 
equipment when an accident occurs. But 
the Pasadena, Cal., Red Cross is starting 
out to remedy such difficulties by estab- 
lishing many roadside first-aid stations. 
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One of the earliest steam automobiles, using oil for fuel, was first 
In spite of its age, it is still in good working order. 












Tire people use the term perhaps too freely in referring to 
all those injuries that occur upon the surface of the casing 
and do the real damage to the inner part of the carcass 
Rupture by shock would be a far better term and probably 
would be far better understood in all sections of the 
country. A “stone bruise,” or rupture by shock can be 
caused by the tire hitting a stone or other obstructio1 
in the road when traveling at a fair rate of speed. Or it 
may be caused by the casing coming in more or less violent 
contact with a garage door, a railroad track, a rut, or, in 
fact, any one of a thousand objects with which our roads 
are littered, either by the action of nature or by the intent 
or the carelessness of man. How often have you seen a 
man place a stone behind the rear wheel of a car stalled 
upon a hill until he could make his motor behave or until 
he could effect a temporary repair. However, when he 
started off he could not take the stone with him nor 
could he run back and kick it aside. ‘The stone is left there 
to bump the tire of the following car. 

Parking against curbstones either obliquely or squarely 
by backing in or jamming against the curb head on, or in 
fact, just easing in, is another very popular method of a: 
quiring a rupture by shock, although I dare say the driver 
quite often is honestly unaware that he has ever bumped 
a curb with enough force to do any material damage. The 
writer very vividly recalls a most striking instance along 
these lines which occurred within the past year while 
talking with a party of friends in a central New York State 
town. The group was standing near a rail surrounding 
the County Court House discussing automobiles, of which 
there were a dezen or moré parked against the curb. It is 
the custom of the city in question to park in this marner 
The curb is probably eight inches in height. Suddenly a 
small car of a universally popular make came toward 
the curb with what I thought was a little more impetus 
than was advisable, although the driver apparently had 
no misgivings. He applied his brakes as the front wheels 
reached the curb. The power still was on, and the front 
wheels nestled against the curb until the tires were con- 
siderably compressed, due to the fact that the weight of 
the car was behind them. 

However, curiosity or a natural 
disposition to “butt in” impelled me 
to make a note of the serial numbers 
of the two frort tires, after which | 
made bold to prophesy to the driver 
that within the succeeding two days 
or two weeks he would register 
couple of blow-outs; and being still im- 
pelled and feeling that here was per- 
haps a good case upon which to base my 
theory that curbstone parking is dan- 
gerous, I visited the dealer who han- 
dled the brand of tires with which the 
car referred to was equipped. He 
agreed to advise me should either tire 
be returned to him for consideration 
and youchsafed the information that 
practically every car that parked 
against the Court House curb used 
the latter as a brake or bumper and 
that several times a day it was no 
uncommon sight to see a car bound 
over the curb like a thoroughbred 
hunter taking four rails. In fact, he 
said some of them, apparently anxious 
to display their flexibility, even tried 
to take the Court House rail. Inci 
dentally, this dealer’s store is near t! 
Court House and I think he displayed 
sound business acumen in selection 0! 


erpoenealle the location. 
(To be continued in the next ‘Motor 
Department.”’) 
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no His Business Ls Lions — SSS 
(Concluded from page 256) _ al 
sounded in the distance as he took the EI 
trail; then silence as he found the lion | i 
tracks. In a few minute there was a I tay 
crackling of brush and the dog slid into Hi . 
view, giving tongue in the battle challenge iia ig 
as he saw the lions, still hesitating on the ie} 
boulder. Bruce chanced a look at the dog, ified 
and the look saved them both. Round the iP | 
dog’s neck was a cloth bag containing the 
missing cartridges, placed there by the 
hunter’s wife, who had read his note. 
Two well-directed shots did the work. 
~ Here are some conclusions based upon 
Bruce’s close observation of the habits of 
the California lion or cougar; and it will 
be noted that some of them are quite con- 
trary to popular conception: 
A mountain lion does not “‘scream like a 
; woman or cry like a baby.” It dislikes | 
Tring to noise of any kind. When wounded or 
e casing facing dogs, it growls and spits like a cat. 
carcass It does not leap at its victims from a 
robabl) tree, but hunts entirely from the ground, 
of the rushing from cover to strike down deer 
can be or calf by sheer force of onslaught. 
Truction The lion is as fast as a deer for 100 
Orit § yards, but if it has not caught its prey in 
Violent § that distance, will quit and stalk another. 
, OF, In It is shortwinded, which is why it takes to a 
ir roads tree when the dogs are after it. 
e Intent A full-grown lion will scale 150 pounds, 
| we a and is a potentially dangerous animal 
stalled when cornered. 
or until The male is the largest, fiercest and HE first look tells the Smarter, 
then he § most difficult to tree. Unless very hungry, - 
im nor a lion wi ; ing i as <j 
— Ag ill eat nothing it has not killed more graceful difference of 
A lion will kill wantonly, striking down * ° 
quarely a second deer within fifteen minutes of Silvertown Cords; the first ride, 
. - In killing the first. Instead of tearing at the . . a , 
d OF ac- throat of_its victim, a lion disembowels. 
cs ee their easier-running difference; the 
yumped fi h k. il e 
re, Y . . . = 
SE <7 Specialist in Humans rst checK-up on m eage, their 
thile e 
_— (Concluded from page 256) ) lower-cost difference, 
unding 
f which Sincere shifted responsibilities to her until 
». Itis now she has relieved him entirely of the 
lapner. details of store management. She is so 4 
lenly a popular with the girls that her principal 
toward losses of help are through marriage. After Goo d l l ch 
mpetus § they are married she still retains a hold 
tly had upon them as friend and adviser. In dis- oe 
wheels JB cussing her attitude toward employees, she 
e front said: 
re con- “There is some talent of ability in every 
‘ight of person which will enable him to excel if 
he is placed in the right surroundings. My 
atural chief work is to shift the store employees eAmerica’s First Corp Tire 
led me around until they are fitted in where they 
imbers can do their best. Everything is ad-| 
hich | justed so that every man and woman in| FOUNDED 1670 
driver the store is sure of a square deal in the mat- 
» days ter of pay, hours and supervision. I have | 
ster a not forgotten my own experience. 
‘ill im- “The first thing I do with a new em- 
1S per- ployee is to place a definite responsibility 
ase my upon her, and hold her to it. Or him. I veegh ents 
is dan- treat both men and women exactly alike in 
o han- that respect. All-salespeople are given full " 
ch the and minute instructions about any plan or 
1. He policy the management may wish carried 
er tire out. After I have placed responsibility I | 
ration will advise or suggest when they ask, but | 
n that in no case will I take the load from them. | 
parked In doing this I risk failure, but it is the | 
» used only way to develop strong self-reliant 
er and associates. 
‘as no “T even encourage them to chance fail- | 
bound res. A man ora woman who will not risk | 
thbred i failure will never get anywhere. We al- | 
ict, he ays analyze both failures and successes, | 
nxious and make it clear to all just why we succeed | 
- tried or fail in a particular instance. Only in| 
Inci such a way can an independent judgment | 
ar the be built up, and without such independent | 
dlayed idgment a man or a woman can never be | 
‘ion of it his or her best. We encourage inde- | . ° . - . ° ‘ 
10 vculiaintaieaies eal a en ic 8 The Goodrich Adjustment Basis: Silvertown Cords, 8000 Miles ; Fabric Tires, 6000 Miles 
Motor idividual efforts ina common purpose to 
rve the public.” 
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Holds tight in tight 


places 


When rolling down hill like | 
an avalanche you don’t have to | 
take everything with you as 
you go. 

For Garco will hold your car in 
check whenever and wherever the 
occasion demands. Among those-who 
know, Garco is noted for its strength 
and lasting qualities. And it has a 
gtip like the handshake of Samson. 


There’s a Garco dealer nearby. 


General Asbestos & Rubber Co. | 


Charleston, S. C. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO PITTSBURGH 
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ASBESTOS 


BRAKE LINING 
BECOME A 


LAWYER 


Legally trained men win 
Stody mes ay big success in business 
a and publiclife. Greater cppertaniticsnow 
j thanever. Bealeader. Lawyers earn 
i wee 1000 to $10,000 Annually 
) We guide you step by st 
| train at home during aia i tenon 










L. B 
of suceceaful sisdents enrolled. 
terms lume Law 





w Guide 
books free. Send for _ ad NOW. 


LaSALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
De) t. 851-LA. Chicago, III. 


ECONOMY 


renewable 


FUSES 


Were the first line using an inex- 
pensive bare renewal link for restor- 
ing a blown fuse to its original effi- 
ciency to b> APPROVED IN ALL 
CAPACITIES by the Underwriters’ 
Laboratories. 

For sale by all leading elec- 
trical jobbers and dealers 
economy FUSE 4 mre. co. 
Chicago, U.S.A 
Economy Fuses also are made i in 
Canada at Montreal. 
Y Ahiw Suit 
’ Made to your measure, 
payable after received 
erfect fit, fine goods and tailoring, 
$20 saving, all guaranteed or no pay. 
amples Free. Every man wanting to 
res3 well and save money should write 
atyonce for our beautiful free book of 
cloth samples and correct fashions, explain- 
ing everything. Write letter or postal, 
just say “‘Send me your samples’’ and get 
everything by returnmail free. Important 
to every man. Write today sure. 
PARK TAILORING COMPANY 
Dept 290 Chicago, ILL 
_ eee 


id Learn Piano! 


<> 41 This Interesting Free Book 
ehows how youcan become a skilled 


Diano or organ ip your = 


one-qua 
amous Written Method is en: 
—e : 





















































joreed 
of State Conservatories. Bucceseful 25 
and complete piece in every key, 
easy to understand. Fully illustrated 
old or young. All masic 
4-page free book. 


Mt QURR CORSTRVATORY Studio DH, 598 Columbia Road Bostoa, 25, Mass 
A Smart Hetel a Smart People 


Metropolitanin every respect, yethomey 
in its atmosphere 


HOTEL W OL COTT 


Very desirable for women traveling alone 


meee Lhirty-First St. by Fifth Ave., New York 
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As Ie Were Saying 


By ARTHUR_H. FOLWELL 


‘‘4A KNOCK IN THE ENGINE”’ 
“Oh, look,” 


view!” 
To the man who was running the car. 
“Was ever the sky sucha gorgeous blue? 
How deliciously high we are!” 
But the man at the wheel not a word 
replied 
To his talky friends on the seats be- 
side. 
His eye it was glazed, and his brow it 
was dark, 
And his sole sign of life was this cryptic 
remark: 
“There’s a knc - 


they said, “what a lovely 


There’s a knock in the engine!” 
| 
| 


| “Sublime!” they cried, in a mountain 
land 
Which a sunset edged with gold. 
“Enchanting scene!’’ on a moonlit 
strand. 
“Oh, grand!” where a river rolled. 
But the man at the wheel not a word 
said he 
To deny or affirm, to dissent or agree. 
His eye it was glazed, and his brow it 
was dark, 
And his sole sign of life was this 
Sloomy remark: 
“ There's a knock 
There’s a knock in the engine!” 





He died, one day, did this taciturn man, 
And he hit the celestial road; 
Just one of a heavenly caravan, 
En route for the saints’ abode. 
While, ecstatic with joy, other passen- 
gers cried: 
| ‘See the jasper and pearl! 
harps inside!”’ 
HIS eye it was glazed, and HIS brow it| 
wasdark, 
And he made (from sheer habit) his 
same old remark: 
“There’s a knock—— 
There’s a knock in the engine!” 


So 
Charles Ponzi, the ‘“Bushel Basket Mil- 


| lionaire,”’ of Boston, has ambitions to enter 





Hear the 





night not to miss payment for repairs 
without which their security is valueless. 
The first great measure of protection, 
then, 
new law, is a protection of the capitalist 
who backs the ship operator with money, 
which may quite as well have been earned 
on the farms of Kansas or in the shops o 
Indianapolis as in New York. It may be 
said that the mortgage priority provision o! 
the law is even an ex ageerated prote 
|the investor which no other country has 
found necessary and which will prove a 
nuisance in operation. ‘This is probably 
true; but as American capital is notor 
iously timorous, and as the shipping game 
is a new field of investment, it may not bea 
bad idea to beyin that way, and then alter 
the mortgage feature of the law as expe 
rience demands. Afterall, in England rost 
of the great sb ipping companies are. not the 
property of great financial interests, but of 
the public at large throuch bonds widely 
held, secured by mortga‘es on the vessels. 
That is the main reason why fear of Ameri- 
can competition in merchant shipping 
has stirred everybody in Great Britain. 
rhe second great measure of protection 
embodied in the Merchant Marine Act is 
the provision directing the President, by 


t10n ol 





| thought I'd 


American politics when he becomes natur- 
alized. A laudable ambition, and Amert- 
can politic s will welcome Citizen Ponzi. A| 
man who can dig big money up out of | 
-ageied eg do it in a few months, will fit | 
in nicel s treasurer of a campaign com- 
mittee. 

(Continued wn 
mortgage which keeps them awake at 


| which, 


‘Court, 


Puzzled Baseball fan wants to know why 
“there ain’t room in the world” for both 
President Wilson’s League of Nations and 


| Candidate Harding’s Association of Nations. 


Couldn’t they divide up the territory, just 
like the National League and the old Ameri- 
can Association used to do, he asks. Sure, 
why not? And have a world’s series war each 
year, held somewhere in the Balkans. 


oS 
It cannot be said of the Hon. Babe 
Ruth’s industry that it is suffering any 


from under-production. 
oS 
THE COMMON FACTOR 


Overheard at any Business Convention: 
“Say, Bill, break away and come over to 
the hotel. I’ve got three bottles of —— 


Overheard at a meeting of Ethical Cul- 
turists: ‘I haven’t got much, but if you’d 
like a drop or two of prime old Bourbon, 
why——”’ 

Overheard at a session of a Philosophi- 
cal Society: “Risk? Why, it’s being done 
every day you live! Yesterday I had three 
cases delivered to sd 

Overheard at a Conference to Discuss 
the Spiritualistic Theories of Sir Conan 
Doyle: “My rye and Scotch are holding 
out fairly well, but if you can put me on 
the trail of any really good gin, I'll be glad 


4 to 
o> 


Happy is the man wl o kas such a well- 
stocked cellar that he Coesn’t know where 
he is to put Fis winter’s coal. 


2 
The old times weren’t so bad. Adam qud 


Eve never had to werry over whether theirs 
were one-piece er two-piece bathing suits. 


o> 


Lid you ever think ange? mortality figures 
would jump 4 ell tie girls who say, “I 


2 


h “ cone SO: 


Our Flag On the Sea at aes 


September 5, 1920, to give notice to some 
twenty-two 
have treaties prohibitiing the United 
States from imposing discriminatory cus- 


given our merchant marine by the| toms duties on imports in foreign bottoms, 


| and « ies riminé itory tonnage dues on foreign 


vessels, “‘that so much thereof as imposes 
any such restriction on the United States 


f| will terminate on the expiration of such 


periods as may be required for the giving of 
such notice by the provisions of such treat- 
ies or conventions.” This,period is one ycar. 

Ihe importance of this provision is ob- 
vious. It is a measure of direct protec- 
tion of the ship operator, and it con 
stitutes our maritime declaration of inde 
pendence. It does not of course necessar 
ily mean a return to the policy of discrim- 
inatory tariffs and tonnage dues 
a century ago, 


that we shall not permit our merchant 
shipping to be choked to death by any un- 
fair methods of competition to which any 
one or any combination of foreign com 
petitors for the world’s ocean trade may 


resort. Both Republican and Demo- 
cratic parties have gone on record as 


favoring discriminatory tarifis and ton- 
nage dues, at need; and only the Supreme 
in a decision based on the exis- 
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PATENT ATTORNEYS 





Patents. Write for Free Guide Book & 
Evidence of Conception Blank. Send model or 
sketch of invention for free opinion of its patentable 
nature. Highest references. Renseneble Terms. 
Victor J. Evans & Co., Washington, D.C. 


Inventors Desiring to secure patent. 
Write for our book, *‘How to Get Your Patent. 

Send model or sketch for our opinion of its patentable 
nature. Randolph Co., 789 F St., Washington, D. C 


Patent Sense. ‘The Book for Inventors 
and Manufacturers.’ By return mail Free. Write 
Lacey & Lacey, Dept. O., Washington, Dist. of 
Columbia. 


Patents—Send for Free Booklet. High- 
est references. Best results. Promptness assured. 
Watson E. Coleman. Patent Lawyer, 624 F St. 
Washington, D.C 


813 F St., 























AGENTS WANTED _ 
Tire Agents. Exclusive representatives 


to use and sell the new Mellinger Extra-Ply Tires. 


No seconds.) Guarantee Bond 8000 Miles 
Wholesale Prices. Sample sections furnished. Mel- 


linger Tire Co., 975 Oak, Kansas City, Missouri. 





Sell Insyde Tyres. Inner Armor for old 
or new auto tires. Increase tire mileage. Prevent 
punctures and blowouts. Liberal profits. American 
Access Co., Dept L.! I., ¢ Cc ‘ine innati, O. 
HELP WwW ANTED 

The Way to Get a Government Job Is 
through the Washington Civil Service School. We 
prepare you and you get a position or we guarantee 
to refund your money. Write to Earl Hopkins, presi- 
dent, Washington, D. C., for books RJ-2018, telling 
about government positions with lifetime employ- 
ment, short hours, sure pay, regular vacations. 


Railway Traffic Inspectors earn from 
$110 to $200 per month and expenses. Travel if de- 
sired. Unlimited advancement. No age limit. We 
train you. Positions furnished under guarantee. 
Write for Booklet CM 63, Standard Business Train- 
ing Institute, Buffalo, NY. 


EDUCATIONAL 


Salesmen—City or Travelin Experi- 
ence unnecessary Send for list of ines aed full 
particulars Prepare in spare time to earn the big 
salaries—$2,500 to $10,000 a year. Employment 
services rendered members. National Salesmen's 
Training Association, Dept. K. 161, Chicago, Ill. 

















SONG- WRITERS 











Free! Contains valuable instructions and advice! 
Submit song-poems for examination. We will furnish 
music, copyright and facilitate publication or sale. 
Kni ckerboc ker Studios, 307 Gaiety Bldg., New York 


MICH. FARM LANDS FOR SALE 
Hardwood land in Michigan raises 
fine grains, stock, poultry and fruit. 10 to SO aeres 
$15 to $35 per acre. Small down payment. Balance 
small monthly payments. Be independent. Big 
booklet free. 22 years in business. Swigart Land 
Co., Z1245 First Nat'l Bank Bldg., Chicago, II. 

PHOTOPLAYS, STORIES, ETC. 
Free to Writers—a wonderful little book 
of money-making hints, suggestions, ideas;the ABC 
of successful story and play writing. Absolutely free. 
Just address Authors Press, Dept. 30, Auburn, N. Y. 


SALESMEN WANTED 
Sales Board Salesmen: We have the 


most attractive line of premium assortments on the 
market today—Commissions $5.00 to $20.00 per 





























| 
| 


| Mfg. Company, 
| 


order, with Full Repeat Commissions. For a Live, 
Up-to-Date proposition, write Today. Canfield 
4003 Broadway, Chicago. 














| 
ADVERTISING IN THIS COLUMN 


covernments with which we | 





under | 
our merchant mra- | 
rine was built up; but it does indeed mean 





costs $3.00 a line. Adiscount of 
15% is allowed when six or more 
consecutive issues are used. 
Minimum space, four lines. 
Guaranteed Circulation §00,- 
000 (at least 95% net paid). 


Manufacturers or others us- 
ing space in this column can 
give a brief outline of their 
merchandise, proposition, -or 
services, and then either com- 
plete the sale or encourage 
business with descriptive 
catalogs and follow-up. This 
suggestion is offered to prove 
the value of good advertising, 
with a view that some day, ap- 
preciating its value, your 
business will increase and you 
can use space on a larger scale. 


When ordering space please 
send complete “follow-up” so 
we can be thoroughly conver- 
sant regarding your offering. 
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tence of treaties prohibiting such action on 
our part, has prevented acceptance of the 
principle that the United States is free to 
impose such discriminatory charges on 
= foreign merchant shipping, should occasion 
































& require. These treaties are now to be de- — > 
ble nounced, and we shall, as Senator Lode Bik wee Tae See Di 
e. states it, “‘ put ourselves in a position where 
it. we can be free to meet the discriminations Dependable service has estab- 
t. which are being made against us by Great li h d Wigah ° = ; 
C Britain, certainly, and by some other had isnhe Z engine dominance. 
rs countries, not with a view necessarily to Th , : , ; 
: . . e American farmer today is using more than 
‘ite our making any retaliatory measures, but ne: ' 
of ng reewray con Frveng nee ares, © two hundred and fifty thousand Fairbanks-Morse 
at least Jeaving us free. | “Z” engines ‘ 
h- ; It is a sign of the commercial war whic h i He lights his home with the electricity it provides, operates 
. is at hand that virtually all the nations of —_ it his separator, churn, feed-grinder and ensilage ~~. * 
P ; . - SE A re eT sais is sprayer is likely to be powered with a‘'Z engine. In 
—_ Europe have already taken similar steps the South it loads his sugar cane and performs a host of 
towards each other, but, except France, all other labor-saving tasks 
— have been careful to keep the United The cose with which the “Z" does these farm chores has 
. ¢ . -reate: 5 vide 4 i stri Ses 
nowy States bound hand and foot by treaties e ae tee} WERNNERS Semnen Fee LNRNEES whe 
on ae ‘ ¢ r In the machine shop, the mill and the printing office, “Z 
fel- whose origin, in our treaty with England in engines are delivering consistent day-by-day service. Oui 
in the open they are pumping water, operating concrete 


815, was one f “ ~ 5 teats of : r 
1015 as e of the numerous defeats of i mixers and furnishing power for hoists and other construc- 





ld our war of 1812. Now it is we who, seeing ; tion machinery. 

a which way the wind is blowing, have had The successful service of the “Z’’ engine in agriculture and 

iz the courage to take an action which un- : nw oan ag cee Ae eee St aoe reflected in the 

shackles us, and which alone makes an | . Our products include Fairbanks Scales—oil engines 

Ts American merchant marine possible. All pumps—electric motors and generators ~ railway appli- 
riot . oT . i ances and coaling stations farm power machinery, such 

the provisions, drastic enough so far as | as“‘Z"’ engines, lighting plants, water systems, 

esi they go, against deferred rebates, unfair ! FAIRBANKS. MORSE & CO. 

ne practices, the employment of “fighting MANUFACTURERS ; CHICAGO 

; ships” to kill competition, and the other World-wide Distribution Through Our Own 

m methods by which foreign companies have Branches and Representatives 

=. been able to keep American shipping off the 

ee. high seas, are mere child’s play beside the 


power to impose retaliatory charges on 
foreign vessels making American ports in 
the event that the struggle for monopoly of 








full the ocean-carrying trade leads any foreign 
pn government to try to drive us off the seas. 
ns 

ae 7yY ve Y ° 

= The Silent Strike 

= (Concluded from page 262) 

lish 

= responsibility and stood up to their jobs 
— like real men. 

- It is a fact that today the farmer has to 
= turn his back upon cut hay in the middle 
nee of the afternoon because, to the average 
— employee, quitting time is of{far more im- 
= portance than saving farmers’ crops. 

Farm work is hard—as hard as any 
ok manual toil. “It is too hard,” is the ver- 
BC dict of men who crowd the cities looking 
i 2 for easy jobs. 
ae Well, the farmer, except in certain fa- 
— vored sections where the work can be organ- 
me ized upon a big scale and handled like a 
per factory, is quitting. He has gotten tired 
eld of paying all he can rake and scrape to in- 
“_ different gentlemen who think more of 
= exhibiting themselves in silk shirts at the 

village movies than of getting the hay in 
AN out of the wet. The wise men are going on 


strike against supporting the fools. er ies 
Two brothers of my acquaintance were | ——= — —— 


Two Million Motor Cars Will Not Be Enough — 


were hard-working men. They had a 
— persons who want a car will be dis- Don’t buy just “any” car. Let the Mot 






















helper. This apostle of the new freedom 
was on hand, at seven dollars a day, during 
the preliminary work, which was easy. 
When the day came to lay the planks he 
failed to appear. His excuse was that the 











planks were too heavy. The two em- appointed this year! Any car with four wheels Department of Lesiie’s WeeEkty help 

ployes laid the heavy planks and the and a hood can be sold. with its expert, unbiased advice free of charge 

gentleman who had condescended to asso- Consequently, some of the two million buyers Your car must represent a wise investment as well 

ciate himself with them in the easy stages who think themselves “lucky” may be sadly dis- as a reliable vehicle of transportation. Fill out the 
] 


of the work got far more money out of the 
contract than they did. 

After this these two old-fashioned 
Americans will take no work beyond what 
they can do by and for themselves. And 
there are hundreds of thousands like them. 

A great silent strike is on; and it will 
continue until morality, reason and hu- 
manity regain their influence in everyday 
affairs. The big interests will doubtless 
do spectacular and disturbing things. Leg- 
islation will be invoked. Labor will go on 
strike. Banks will squeeze all business in 


illusioned, after an experience of a few months with —_ following coupon in detail aad mail to 


their new cars. 
LESLIE’S WEEKLY 


225 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Ce i ee are —— 


Haroip W. Stauson, M. F. Kind of road h car woud be u 
Manager, Motor Department I) 
Les.tie’s WEEKLY 
225 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


I am considering the purchase of a car to cost about $ The folloz ars of approxi the tyt hich I am 


and am especially interested in one of the t 


order to pinch a few guilty. Philanthrop- mak 

ists will “survey” industries, cults, and .: ] pD) om 

communities and propose impossible cures My requirements for a car are as follows: Capac.ty \ RG, 

for diseases which do not exist. But the Type of body peer 

real readjustment will take place in the Driven and cared for by } A Address iI) 
chauffeur 





imple homes, on the farms, and among the 
millions who do a small business. 
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Six Per Cent Plus 


“| WOULD rat er get ix per cent plus 
t tionand peaceofr : 








| trou the y 
The ] feg 
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ir current In- 
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nt Guide whick describes a diver 
fied selection of these ibonds. Ask for 


Booklet H-1003 | 


S.W.ST RAUS & CO. 


Established 1882 Incorporated 
150 Broadway Straus Building 
New York Chicago 
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First Mortgage Bonds Exclusively 
| | 38 years without loss to any investor | 

















The Pacific 
Northwest 


—Secure in 
Its Future 


THE spirit of constructive enthusiasm 
that spirit which conquers all ob- 
stacles, and forges ahead to bigger things 
noticeably characterizes the Pacific North- 
west 
Wool production is but one of the many 
ways in which the Pacific Northwest has 
establis hed itself Her wool suiti ngs and 
blankets are nation- famous. The mill output 
of Oregon, alone, in 1919 was $9,000,000 
Nu sted for f ne live stock with the gr eatest 
stand of soft wood in the United States, her 
truits and berries finding ready markets 
thousands of barrels of flour exported an- 
nually to foreign ports; paper manufacturing 
but in its infancy, the Pacif'¢ Northwest is 
facing extensive and well-founded develop- 
ment, secure and untroubled as to the future 
l€ the Ladd & Tilton Bank, actively 
concerned for sixty-one years in upbuild- 
ing the acific Northwest, can assist 
prospective investors and manufacturers, 
it will gladly do so 
Write for bo K 


neve eure 
BANK 
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“Safety Firs st” 
—a slogan that’s especially true of 
Miller Service, as evidenced by the 
fact that no investor has ever lost a 
dollar invested in Miller First Mort- 
gage Bonds. 

Yet safety is only one of the features 
that make these bonds attractive. 
7°} interest, with guaranteed prompt 
payments of principal and interest, 
make these bonds the ideal invest- 
ment for the man with a hundred 
dollars up. They are backed by in- 
. come-earning real estate 
worth double the total 
amount of the bonds issued. 
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offerings and free 
b tet, "Selecting Your Invest 
ments. It explains k 

Mortgage Bonds in detail. 


Send for curvent 
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THE BACHE REVIEW : 


1 week] 





sand fin ie world. Valu 
to investors and isiness men 
Free on Application 
J. S. BACHE & CO. 
Members New \ ork Siock Exchange 
42 Broadway 


OD) 


ae 


New York | 
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Sir Alexander MacKenzie 
Of Rio de Janeiro, Presi 


Homer A. Miller J. F. Sartori 


President of the Iowa A prominent banker of 


National Bank of Des the Pacific Coast Re dent of the Brazilian 
Moines, which has de cently the Security Trust Traction, Light & Powe 
posits of over $20,000, & Savings Banks and the Company and one of the 
000 and is one of the Security National Bank foremost figures in the 
strongest financial insti- of Los Angeles, Cal., business life of Brazil 
tutions west of Chicago. were merged with Mr. He is a native of Canada 
Mr. Miller is noted for Sartori as President. The and practiced law in 


Ontario for 20 years. He 
was knighted a year ago. 


institution's deposits 


public spirit as well 
aggregate $100,000,000. 


as for financial ability 
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Bonds 


of the MID-WEST 


Municipal and Corporation Bonds 
yielding up to as high as 


8% 


Write for our latest list LB 99 
Bond Department 
Mercantile Trust ae 

Ber 53m 
T LOUIS MISSOURI” 
Capital and Surplus $10,000,000 


iamentieticomelll 




















Paar mae Ta age eat ; rly ¢ ' 
r ¢ ’ r uIT1éS 07 ai qu ’ mer a? ’ 
p Preferred subscribers must remit $ LESLIE \ Yor 
‘ r rou a” 4 r m agency Vo « ma , , 
mmunicat are tr é i At 


HE unexpected is always happening | tions for any length of time. If the fighting 
to disturb the calculations of the} mania should continue to sprea d the situa 
hopeful forecaster in the world of | tion might at length degenerate into loosely 

business and finance. We were getting | organized guerilla warfare on a large scale 
acclimated to tight money, trade reaction,|Only a few great battles of the regu 
Ts re djust ment and the Presi-|lation kind might be possible. Europe 


lential campaign, and h id beer might become a seething scene of hopeless 
the | favorable Sines id rate decision and the | bel 


splendid outlo ok for this year’s crops. But 


1 1} 
neered by 


y and dey 
we should not permi 


astation. 





ourseives 





now war has injected itself into the situa-|to be unduly alarmed over the pros 
tion. adding its quota to the ul ertainties | pect It is true that Lenime and 
of the future. lrotzky appear tc be as bent on world 
he present contest between the Poles|domination as was the German kaiser. 

pr 
and the Russians is not a large affair com-|The Russian Huns are no better than 


par ed with the world con! ict lately ended. | those of Germar y. rl ey would like to 
It contains within itself, however, po sibili- crush Peland, overrun the rest of the Cor 

ties of extensive mischief. When we con-| tinent and go far beyond that. But Eng g 
sider how the assassination of a merely | land, France and possibly Hungary, are 
ntal member of so iety fired the preparing to go to the rescue of Poland, 
who brought disaster on herself by sens« 

nd ber own aggres 
United States will 





ornaine 
train which caused a world |-wide explosion, 


we may we ll be apprehensiv e of what n ay | less greed for te 
9 hers 
i tral| siveness. Whether the 





result from the latest trouble in Cer 

















Europe. T he Pre miers ot Great e drawn into the maelstrom cannot yet be 
ind France are ree as regardi oretold. It is a remote matter in mere 
present crisis as “only les e tha i e, but it has already had an adverse 
of ro14.”’ There are those or go further | influence on the commercial outlook and 
and who predi t that this is the be ginning | t} securities market. If it grows worse, 
of another universal convulsion, with all} we cannot afford to ignore it—League ol 
t! horrors of the pr jous one The| N 5 r no League of Nations. We 
economic and fi ial detriment due to| shall not be isolated from its effects. We 
such a struggle, or even one mu dis t rantine it and bid it not to reach 
astrous. would be so spe v felt in thelits d rly hand out to our shores. The 
United States that all Americans sh¢ Iministration at Washington has an 
pray that it may be averted. For one|nounced that it stands for preserving 
thing, it might endanger payment at 1 Poland’s political and territorial interrity. 
turity of the S$; © ,000 ,OOO Anglo I h Vi hat this 1 \ le: 1 to. no one can oresee 
yonds so largely held in this count It Until we shall have a pacified world we 
would most certainly force the de ot expect business to regain normal 
tions to postpone indefinitely the interest | tone and steady activity. The dangerous 
8) he loans made to them by the United nrest s l ely maniiested today is the 
States and would jeopardize the principal. | aft 0 el \ All the moral 
\ d World \ irsosoona ter the irs a er t le st of th ilized nations | 
ou Ihr g vast ‘he sston \ | as | shi 1 be « ¢ ised il brin; 
le or? protit to anv land ir oO 1 every ere 
day, however, are very dl t from the safe for 1 stry and cc 
yf 1914. Countries that then were prosper- | which there can be no advancement on the 
ous, had full treasuries and ample equip- | higher lines of life. 
nent are today improverished and unabk The weakness in the market caused by 
y the munitions and the food needed | the present combination of circumstances 
igorous prose ution of war. Phe | make spe lation a less desirable under- 
er lands neither ready mone’ g than heretofore this year. But the 
or cre und in of the st debts | declines that have occurred, and that may 
1 burdensome taxatio it is dilhicul vet take place ill lv all the more com 
to s how € t stronger nation 1 to thes} ewd investor the stocks and 
Europe could ry on bi tary op bonds of sound and strong organizations | 





|| Prophecy 
| and 
Profits 


Our weekly publication, The Invest- 
ment News, has been extremely 
accurate in forecasting the broad 
price trend over the past few 
months. 

We shall be glad, without any cost 
or obligation, to illustrate this 
service. 


What to Buy 
How to Buy 


Write to Dept. LW-10 for 
| Descriptive Literature 









































} a \ESH-CLARK Sy On 

| gah srocks-Bonps “Co 

i] 66 Broadway, NewYork © 

H 1 elephones Rector 4663-4 
=== ————— 


Safe Bonds 
On Partial Payments 


UR Partial Payment 
Plan enables any in- 
vestor to take advantage of 
present low which 
nake possible exceptionally 
good yields with fully safe- 
guarded principal. 


yrices, 


Ask for Circular L-5 
ILM. Byllesby & Co. 


Incorporated 
NewYork Chicago 
tl Broadway 208 S.LaSalle St: 


Providence Bost 








lOWeybosset St 30 State Street: 

















Under This Heading 


‘‘Free Booklets 
for Investors’ 


on page 273 you will find a de- 
scriptive list of booklets and 
circulars of information which 
will be of great value in arrang- 
ing your investments to produce 
maximum yield with safety. A 
number of them are prepared es- 
pecially for the smaller investor 





and the “‘beginner in investing.” 
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August 28, 1920 


which have stood the test of time and have 
been thoroughly seasoned. 


r., Jackson, Micu.: The Federal Bond & Mort 
ige Co. of Detroit is in excellent standing and the 
) per cent. bonds in which it deals are well regarded. 
You can with reasonable safety invest $2,500in them. 

G., SPOKANE, WaAsH.: The stock of the Ajax 
Rubber Co., Inc., is an attractive business man’s 

nvestment. Profits during the first half of 1920 

jualled the dividend for the entire year, and there 
was a substantial addition to the surplus. 

\., SHARON, Pa.: Middle States Oil, if it contin- 
1es its dividends, should be an excellent speculation 

t present price. Sinclair is a non-dividend payer 
nd a long-pull speculation. Studebaker is a divi 
end payer and a good business man’s purchase 

L., LEBANON, PA.: I would be wary at present of 

ston, Williams & Wigmore stock. Some day the 
mcern may pull out, but the shares are not an 
tractive speculation at present. The reduction of 
pital * nz an improves the position of the 
maining share 

C., Prrrsrreip, Mass.: Dr. Steinmetz is a great 
igure in the industrial world. Any invention or 

roject of his deserves respectful attention. Ac 

rding to the prospectus you submit, he has devised 
remarkably good truck. It is up to the company 

» make it a commercial success. The stock of the 

smpany is still speculative, but probably a good 

isiness man’s speculation. 

M., Buecuer, Ky.: The White Oil Corp. has 
me good men in it. It has considerable produc- 

mand a refinery. Its capital stock is 1,000,000 
hares without par value. The stock was offered 
t $35. I have seen no definite income statement. 
rhe shares have been quoted at about $17. That 

drop indicates tae speculative character of the stock. 
It looks like a long pull. 

V., Waite SuLpHur Sprincs, W. Va.: The New 
Haven R.R. should benetit by the increase in rail 
road rates, as wil! Southern R.R., but the stocks of 
both are long-pull speculations. Safer purchases 
would be dividend-paying railroad issues. Invinci- 
ble Oil has a large acreage and reports increasing 
earnings, but the stock looks speculative as yet. 
Belgian bonds are good long-pull investments 


| helped by the railroad rate raise. It is paying inter- 
est on its income bonds which are junior to the 
adjustment issue. I would not advise you to buy 
these in preference to Liberty Bonds, because the 
latter are safer. Pennsylvania R.R. 10-year 7 per 
cent. bonds are attractive. 


New York, August 21; 1920 JASPER. 


Free Booklets for Investors 


The opportunities offered in the stock market for 
operators in Puts and Calls are fully disclosed in 
Booklet L, which may be obtained from William H. 
Herbst, 20 Broad Street, New York. 

If one is seeking a 7 per cent. investment he 
should write to G. L. Miller & Co., Miami, Fla., 
for booklet No. 81, ‘‘A First Mortgage,’’ arid also 
for the company’s current list of offerings. 

The Godfrey-Brewer Investment Co 





of Okla- 


company for its descriptive circular L and its list of 
choice mortgages. 

Because of its sound information and shrewd sug- 
gestions, the Bache Review has made itself invalua- 
ble to successful business men. Copies free on appli- 
cation to J. S. Bache & Co., members N. Y. Stock 
Exchange, 42 Broadway, New York. 

Investors and speculators may find it to their 
great advantage in these uncertain times to add to 
their helps in deciding on commitments the “Trend 
in Graphic Form and Market Forecast,” which will 
be sent to any applicant by Sexsmith & Co., invest- 
ment —— 107 Liberty Street, New York 

§ “Investment News,” a weekly published by 
Charles H. Clarkson & Co., 66 Broadway, New 
York, has shown much accuracy during the pas 
few months in forecasting the price trend nana 
who want advice on what to buy and how to buy 

may find it helpful to write to Clarkson & Co.'s 
Department LW-10 for descriptive and worth- 
while literature. 

A valuable booklet, ‘America’s Opportunity, 
advocating a proper financing of America’s export 
trade, is being distributed by the Mechanics and 
Metals National Bank of the City of New York 





M., Danvitte, N. Y.: Reports concerning 
Advance Rumely have been favorable. All indus 
tries have had more or less transportation diffi- | 
culties. Advance Rumely preferred looks like an 
excellent business man’s investme nt. Studebaker 
common is a good business man’s ‘purchase. It | 
pays 7 per cent., while Rumely preferred pays only 
6 per cent., but the latter is in a more secure class. | 
Studebaker Co. is declared to be prosperous. 

J., Ruineseck, N. Y.: The Columbia Grapho 
phone Mfg. Co.’s 5-year 8 per cent. gold notes seem 

e a desirable issue. They aggregate $7,500,000. | 
rhe company refunds the Pennsylvania 4-mill tax. | 
Each $1,000 note carries a favorable stock purchase | 
privilege. The company’s business was established ! 
in 1887. The notes are issued under a trust deben 
ture, which well protects the purchaser. For the 
first. six months of this year the company’s earnings | 
were 634 times interest charges on these notes. 
Offered at par. 

G., JACKSONVILLE, FLa.: U.S. Rubber common 

1 meritorious stock paying 8 per cent. and it looks 
like a very desirable business man’s investment at 
present low price. The stock is listed and is as mar- | 
ketable as railroad securities. While Great North- | 
rn and Northern Pacific are reasonably safe stocks. | 
Southern Pacific is safer, though the return on it is | 
maller. Great Northern and Northern Pacific pay | 
7 per cent. each, and Southern Pacific 6 per cent 
\n investment of $1,000 in each of these three stocks | 

suld not be amiss | 

| 





Y., Partaperpata, Pa.: The St. Louis & San 
adjustment mortgage 6's are 
fair business man’s purchase. They are not first 
tgage. The company has been reorganized, | 
in a very good financial position and should be | 


Gross Inflation of 


Francisco cumul tive 


AS a consequence of the World War, | 
<% there has been a tremendous inflation | 
of the currency in the countries of Europe. 
(he printing presses have been busy there 
turning out paper money to pay obliga- 

ns which cannot be met even by the} 
proceeds of excessive taxation. Gold 
reserves are down to an exceedingly low 
point. The latest authentic advices con- 
( ring the amount of currency in circula- | 
tion in the four leading countries of the | 
Continent and the percentage of gold 

serve in each case show the following: 





Great Britain, June 30, 1920. 
Notes $ daa 
Gold Holdings. 712,368,000 | 
Reserve Percentage 43.5 


rance, July 22, 1920. 
Notes. $7,288,811 ,000 
Gold in Vault 696,846,000 
Vault Reserve Percent- 

age 9.6 
Gold in Vault and 


\broad 1,078,654,009 
Potal Reserve Percent- i 
age 14.8! 


‘employ the 


Broadway, 


|} and be well-equipped to 


The booklet shows that extensive long-term credits 
out of which payments for American merchandise 
exports may be made are necessary for our own 
prosperity as well as for that of Europe. 

Those who desire to take advantage of the low 
rates of exchange to buy good foreign bonds may 
partial payment plan if they deal with 
Dunham & Co., 33 Exchange Place, New York 
The payments are 20 per cent. down and ro per 

} 


| cent. a month thereafter. The firm publishes an 


explanatory book, F. G. D.-23, and another, 88 
D.D., giving details of the monthly installment 
plan. Both of these will be sent on request 

The well-known firm of S. W. Straus & Co., 150 
New York, and Straus Bldg., Chicago, 
deals exclusive ‘ly in first mortgage bonds and has 
transacted business for 38 years without loss to any 
investor. The bonds it deals in are safeguarded 
under a time-tested plan. They yield 6 per cent., 
do not fluctuate, and 4 per cent. of the Federal in- 
come tax connected with them is paid. For a diver 
sified selection of these bonds, get the company’s 

‘Investment Guide” which will be sent to thos 
who ask for booklet H—1003. 

A financial institution which has had years of 
experience in connection with business affairs in the 
Pacific Northwest must have acquired a vast lot of 
valuable knowledge of investment opportur iitie 
give reliable advice to in 
vestors. Such an institution is the Seattle National 
Bank, Seattle, Wash., with resources of more thar 
$30,000,000, and which handles the best class of 
Northwestern municips ls, which are as desirable 

and secure as Eastern issues. Interesting informa 
tion may be obtained by investors who write to the 
Bond Department of this bank. 


Europe's Currency 


Italy, September 30, 1910. 


Notes $3.156.747,000 
Gold 246,071,000 
Reserve Percentage 7.8 


Germany, March 31, 1920. 
Notes 
Gold 


Reserve Percentage 


How well off our own country is in this 
respect these figures disclose: 


)U nited States, July 1, 1020. 
Notes $4,512,000,000 
Gold 2,234,000,000 
Reserve Percentage 49.5 


Japan, so far as percentage of metal re- 
serve to circulation is concerned, is in the 
best condition of all the big nations. Here 


| is her showing: 


Japan, March 27, 1920 
Notes : 
Gold and silver 461,40¢, 
Reserve percentage 


homa City, Okla., offers 6 per cent. mortgages | 
on improved farms in that State. Write to the 


| 

















“Chesterfieldian” 


the dictionaries tell you, is a term applied to persons distinguished by 
elegance of manners, and is derived from Lord Chesterfield, the 
author of a remarkable series of letters to his 
son designed to instruct him in those graces 
of deportment and those mental and conver 
sational accomplishments that win instant 
recognition in every walk of life. 


Lord Chesterfield’s Letters to 
His Son on the Art of 
Becoming a Man of the World 
and a Gentleman 


is a book by an author who proved the soundness 
of his teachings by his own distinguished career as a 
social and political leader. Not dreaming they would 
be printed, the writer of these familiar epistles gives 
free reign to his piquant wit, and if he is occasional! y 
broad in his expressions, it was the fashion of the 
time. Racy, deliciously flavored with the spice of 
high society of the Georgian Period, these brilliant 
letters by a worldly- -wise father to his son covering 
the period of his childhood, his boyhood, his youth, 
and his mature manhood, have a hold on popular 
interest as great today as when first published. 


Unabridged and Unexpurgated 
432 Letters— Models of Familiar Epis- 
tolary Style—By the Most Accom- 
plished Gentleman of his Day 
The regular price is $8.00 for the two volumes. 
will be accepted now at a special price of $6.00 for the set-— 
payable $1.00 with order and $1.00 monthly thereafter until 
the $6.00 has been paid—Or where full cash accompanies the 
order, the price is $5.40. Books delivered charges prepaid, 
and MONEY BACK IF NOT SATISFIED. 
BRUNSWICK SUBSCRIPTION COMPANY 
225 Fifth Avenue - - New York City 


Orders 




















Are You Reading 


the witty, informative articles on the “Moshun Pitcher” 
now appearing weekly in JUDGE? They are the sanest 
in print concerning the “Movies” and are written by the best- 
informed man in the country with the business t 
controls the thought and emotions of 
Ten Million People a Day 

What makes ’em move? When do they 
doing—what have they done—what will 
do—to Isadore and Silas, not to mention you and me? 
Read Lenso every “cso Medium’ 


JUDGE 


Leslie-Judge Company 225 Fifth Ave., New York 


industry 


connec ted 


Who makes the movies? 
tick? What are they 
they 
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week in ““The 

















Regarding Subscription and Editorial Matters 





SUBSCRIPTION OFFICES Main office— EDITORIAL OFFICES Main 
Brunswick I n I \ N York Fifth Aven York. \ hir 
European ¢ t Wm. Dawson & Xx Ltd.; ta 3 ) N 1 Bank EI 
Cannon Ho Brea Bldg London, E. C., ington, D. ¢ 
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WHEREVER you may live you are assured complete safety 
for your money and 4°, compound interest when you 


Bank by Maib with this fifty-two-year-old institution. 
Booklet ‘‘L’’ explains our system. 


ENS SAVINGS & TRUST CO. 


CAPITAL & SURPLUS $8,000,000.00 
MILLION DOLLARS. 
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r.. Want a Drink’ 
HERE are a lot of { tks in these United 
St: stes 1 who will sympathize with this 
cunning youngster’s desire ~ a drink. 

This din pled infant reminding Mamma 
that it’s bottle time expresses an emotion 
not uncommon in the se days. 

It would be hard to resist the appeal of 
this picture, one of the many noted covers 
that have appeared on JUDGE, “The 
Happy Medium. 

Reproduced in full colors, mounted on a double 
mat, ‘all ready for framing, this appealing picture 
25 cents, postage prepaid. 

JUDGE ART PRINT DEPARTMENT 
225 Fijth Avenue New York City 


is yours for 














V2 Price $2.50 | 


SEND NO MONEY 


If You Can Tell it from a 


’ GENUINE DIAM ND Send it back 
To prove that our blue-white MEXICAN DIAMONDclosely 
resembles the finest genuine South African Diamond (cost- 
mks ta times as much), with same DAZZLING RAINBOW- 
Guaranteed 20’ yrs. a will send this Ladies Solitaire 
Ring ste one carat rue ~ hw 98) for Halt 
Price to Introduce So. an War jame thin 
but Gents. poy Yooth Belcher Ring, (Cataloge price $6.26 
for $3.10, plus War Tax 15¢e. Mountin; Ewewws a f harat 
Id fille Ay’ Diamonds are FOR 20 
ND NO MONEY. Just ae postcard © or Phi ad., 
state size aa we will mail at once C. D. If not fully 
pleased, return in 2 days for MONEY BACK, less handling 
charges. Act quick; offer limited: only oneto a customer. 
ECatalor. AGENTS WANTE 
MEXICAN DIAMOND IMPORTING co. 
Dept. LW Las Cruces, N. Mex. 
(Exclusive controllers Mexican Diamonds) 


AccouNTANT 


Mgecw tive Aogeaptante » command 
















Thousands of them. ‘Solr 2 500 
Certified Sable MBS Many 
are earning $3 two 


cou ser 

vice are under the supervision of William 
BR. Castenholz, A. M., C Former 
Comptroller and Instructor, Universi of 
2. P "8, 


tute of Accountants. Low tuition fee—easy 
terms. Write now for’ sermnaties n and free 
book of accountancy 

LaSALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
The Largest Business 5 Training 
Institution in the World 


Dept 851-HC Chicago 





Clear Out RatsIn3 Nights 


“Rough On Rats” rids your premises of all 
rate and mice in 3 nights. Change the bait 
you mix with “Rough On Rats’’—that’s the 
secret. Rats won't eat the same food that 
they know killed others. Varying the bait 
fools them. Druggists and general storcs 
sell “Rou ch On Rats’’—the most economical, 

est exterminator. Write for “Ending 
ae and Mice.’ Mailed free to you, 


E.S.WELLS 
Chemist 
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SHOULD KNOW =s5 
Gir! Sent Prepaid for only 50c 


This book is writter 
rreat t 





by Margaret Sanger—the 
ate—and although it was 
al authorities, we are now 
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Do n’t delay. 


Truth Pub. Co., Dept sia Ba NY. 
DEAFNESS IS MISERY 


20w because I*wa? Deaf and had Head Noises 
for over 30 years My invisible Antiseptic Ear 
Drums re ¢ d my heari ee mr Head Noises, 













a 1 you. They are Tiny Megaphones. 

Cannot be se whea worn. Effective when Deafoess 

& Ap is < by Catar t by Perforated, Partially or 
4 Wholly Des troyed Neve ral Drums. Easy to put in, 

easy to take out. Are “Unseen Comforts.”” In- 


expensive Write for Boo klet and my sworn 
@tatement of how I rec ed my bearing. 
A. Q. LEONARD 
Suite 44, 70 Sth Avenue 7 New York City. 








~-@enuine inner armor forauto tires, Double mileage; 
prevent punctures and blowouts, Easily applied 
Without toola, Distributors wanted. Detsils free, 
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did not care for picture shows—not when 
there was a regular theater open. 
satiable hunger always took possession of 
her about eleven o’clock and she was not a 
bit backward about suggesting a first-class 
restaurant as the best place to try satisfy- 
ing it. She possessed a dislike for street 
cars that amounted to hatred, and a pas- 
sionate enthusiasm for taxicabs—a habit 
that made her choice of residence a calam- 
ity; for she lived in the extreme west end of 
the city. 

Add the cost of Remona’s luxurious hob- 
bies to the railroad fare from Huckboro to 
St. Louis, and you can readily understand 
why Percy had overdrawn his salary. 
Percy did not regret the expenditure 
Remona’s society necessitated; but he did 
wonder where the money was going to come 
from. He knew that he could not keep on 
entertaining her as he had been doing. 
When he left home he had intended telling 
Remona the exact status of his finances. 
But like a great many of Percy’s good reso- 
lutions, this one failed to materialize. 

It was easy enough to imagine that 
Remona would sweetly condescend to be- 
ing entertained on a less extravagant scale 
and accept his attentions because she was 
really fond of him. Thoughts of that kind 
had filled his mind at home. But they 








| faded and disappeared rapidly in Remona’s 


presence. Some sixth sense told him that 
unless he treated her in the accustomed 
way she would turn to some one who 
would. 

Imagining himself in love with her, this 
was a rather disconcerting prospective. It 
hurt his egotism, shocked his. exalted 
opinion of himself, but it did not keep him 
from enjoying being with her. It was a 
part of Percy’s creed to enjoy the present 
and let the future take care of itself. 

While an undercurrent in the back of 
Percy’s brain was reminding him persist- 
ently of his financial condition, Remona 
was trying to do something that was im- 
| possible for her todo. She was endeavoring 
| to carry her end of the conversation and at 


| the same time plan some diplomatic way 
|}of telling Percy about the five- hundred- 


| gree of proficiency. 


dollar stock transaction. Doing two 
things at once was not an accomplish- 
ment that Remona possessed to any de- 
If she concentrated 
her mind on one thing, it was impossible 
for her to think of anything else. Mr. 
Layman had cautioned her about being 
careful, and she did not intend doing any- 
thing that would jeopardize the five hun- 
dred he had promised her. So she fina!ly 
turned the conversation over to Percy, and 
gave her mind entirely to her problem. 

‘“*You must have something very impor- 
tant on your mind,” Percy finally said, 
after he had talked to her for some time 
aithout a response. ‘You haven’t said a 
word for half an hour.” 

“T’ve been thinking about you,” an- 
swered Remona smiling at him affection- 
ately. “I was wondering if you really 
like me as well as you pretend to.” 

“T’m crazy about you,” declared Percy, 
emphatically. ‘*There’s only one girl in 
the world as far as I’m concerned, anc 
that’s you.” 

“You’re some kidder,” 
mona. ‘You don’t really mean that.’ 

“T certainly do,’ asserted Percy seri- 
ously. ‘I’ve never cared for any one 
like I do for you.’ 

‘That’s what they all say,” complained 
Remona, with a cynical shrug of her shoul- 
ders. ‘“‘Almost every man who takes me 
out springs that one sooner or later. I 


— 


dec lared Re- 


’ 





wish there was some way for women to be 


| sure about what men tell them 


‘T’ll do anything in the world I can to 


¥ | prove what I said.” 
American Accessories Company Dept. 209 Cincinnati, Ohio} | 


“T wonder if you would.” 


An in-| 


Leslie’s Weekly 


Easy 7 


(Concluded from page 26 3) 


” 


“T sure will,” vowed Percy, wondering 
if he had not been wrong in believing that 
she did not care forhim. “Just try me and 
see.” 

“Tf you would do one small favor for me 
I’d believe you,” said Remona. “It 
means a lot to a poor working girl like me.” 

‘All you have to do, is to mention what 
you want,” asserted Percy, enthusiasti- 
cally. 

“You won’t think I’m foolish and laugh 
at me?” 

“Of course not.” 

“Then I'll tell you,” she said, lowering 
her voice as though she was afraid some 
one at a nearby table would hear her. “I 
want you to buy five hundred dollars’ 
worth of Ever Ready Tire Company stock 
for me.” 

If some one had poured a bucket of 
ice-water on Percy’s head, he wouldn’t have 
been more surprised. Considering his 
present financial condition, Remona might 
just as well have asked him to buy the 
moon for her. 

‘““What’s the idea,” he stammered, shift- 
ing about in his chair nervously. 

“T already have all they will sell one 
person,” confided Remona. “It pays 
awful big Cividends and of course I want 
all I can get. I’ve saved up five hundred 
dollars and I want you to buy that much 
stock forme. You don’t have to tell them 
who it is for. I know I’m asking a big 
favor of you and I wouldn’t do it if I didn’t 
think you cared for me.” 

“Tt’s nothing at all,” smiled Percy, with 
a deep sigh of relief. “I'll be more than 
glad to buy the stock for you.” 

Remona gave him his instructions just 
as Mr. Layman had given them to her. She 
did not overlook one thing. When she had 
finished, she had Percy repeat to her just 
what he was expected to do and say. 

“That’s fine,” she said satisfied that 
Percy would do his part without any 
trouble. ‘‘I’ll never forget what you are 
doing forme. It’s getting late, so have the 
waiter call a taxi and take me home. I'll 
hand you the money when we get outside, 


where no one will notice it.” 
* * * * » * * 


” 


Promptly at 9:45 the next morning, 
Percy Jackson walked into Mr. Layman’s 
office in the Baumm Building. He was at 
peace with the world and mankind. -Re- 
mona had allowed him to-kiss her just 
before their taxi had reached her home the 
night before. 

Since then he had thought of nothing 
else. He had even stopped worrying about 
his overdrawn salary. 


an old gentleman. As Percy entered, he 
arose and looked at him in guiringly. 

“Tam Mr. Jackson,” Percy began, ex- 
tending hishand. ‘Is this Mr. Layman?” 

“Tt is,” smiled the other, shaking hands 
cordially. ‘What can I do for you?” 

“T would like to purchase five hundred 
dollars’ worth of Ever Ready Tire stock,’ 
Percy answered. ‘I have a friend who 
has quite a bit of it. She told me that the 
dividends have been large and advised me 
to get some while I could. I want to buy 
a big block of it as soon as I can convert 
some of my securities into cash.” 

Mr. Layman smiled suavely, a bit con- 
descendingly. 

‘T can let you have five shares at par,” 
he said, as though he was doing Percy a 
great favor. ‘But I couldn’t promise to 
deliver any more at a future date. The 
stock is very active now and in a short 
time it will no doubt be off the market, ex- 
cept at a prohibitive price.” 

“Small favors thankfully received,” 
quoted Percy good-naturedly. He took 
the money Remona had given him from his 





Mr. Layman was seated before a hand- | 
some mahogany desk, talking earnestly to | 


pocket, and handed it to Mr. Layman, 
“I’m glad to get this much anyway.’ 

Mr. Layman took the money and count- 
ed it. Then he went toa safe and came 
back with the -stock. 

‘You never made a better investment 
in your life, Mr. Jackson,” he said. 

“T don’t believe I ever did,’’ agreed Percy. 
“Thanks for letting me have the stock.” 

As Percy turned to leave, the old gentle- 
man, who had watched the transaction 
with a satisfied grin, spoke to him. 

“Just a moment,” he said. “The lady 
who recommended this stock so highly 
didn’t happen, by any chance, to be named 
Remona Bellingford, did she?” 

““Why—yes,;’ stammered Percy. 
who it was.” 

“T thought so,” the old man said, 
turning back his coat and displaying a 
United States marshal’s badge. ‘‘I guess 
you better take a walk with me, Layman.” 

“What do you mean?” demanded Mr. 
Layman, angrily. 

“That you are under arrest,” declared 
the old gentleman, coldly. ‘You and 
Miss Bellingford won’t sell any more worth- 
less stock for some time to come. Give 
that boy’s roney back to him and we'll 
go down to police headquarters.” 

“The money belongs to me,” declared 
Layman. ‘He bought the stock with 
money of mine that was given to him for 
that purpose. He’s nothing but a capper.” 

“T know just what he is and who he is,” 
asserted the marshal, impatiently. “ He’s 
a bookkeeper from Huckboro, Illinois. 
He’s an honest, straightforward boy, and 
I’m not going to have him lose any money. 
Will you give it to him or shall I take it 
away from you?” 

Mr. Layman evidently did not care for 
any display of violence. He handed Percy 
the money. 

“Now you go back to Huckboro and put 
that money in the bank where it will be 
safe,” advised the marshal. ‘You prob- 
ably imagined that you were in love with 
that young lady down at the Madison 
Hotel, but you'll get over that. She’s 
down at the police station now, so you 
wouldn’t get to see her again anyway.” 

Percy Jackson smiled contentedly as the 
train whirled him toward Huckboro that 
afternoon. On the seat beside him was an 
expensive fur overcoat and in his pocket 
there was more money than he had pos- 
sessed for some time. 

‘They have to hand it to me when it 
| comes to handling crooks,”’ he mused. 


| 
| Blessings of the H. i of L; 


(Conclud:d from page 259) 





“That’s 





sure settles our morning paper bills and 
pays for the rolled oats and possibly my 
fortnightly haircuts. I feel better in the 
morning when I get up and consequently 
awake without the help of Big Ben—an- 
other saving, as Big Bens are more expen- 
sive now than they used to be when the 
call of the bright lights kept us out of the 
United States over in the contemplated 
Free Port of Manhattan until three or four 
in the morning—and by the way, will New 
York ever bea free port? A friend of mine 
from the Middle West, told me he saun- 
tered into a cover charge restaurant on 
Broadway after the theater and had a cup 
of coffee. His bill was one seventy-five, 
but as he said that wasn’t the worst of it— 
he had to pay a quarter to get his hat back. 
They haven’t taken the rest out of restau- 
rant, as Irving Cobb would say, but they 
certainiy took the rest out of this man’s 
two-dollar bill. All of these things mean 
a saving for me, because I did them once 
when prices were, oh, very much lower, 
but now I don’t do them at all. 
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